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Necessity of Harmony Between the Ex- | 
ecutive and Congress. 


tertained, as no one doubts they are, on both | 
sides, can best and most speedily be harmon- | 
|ized. In doing this, they will not exaggerate | 


were he in the Constitutional Convention or | 
the Legislature of his own State. He may | 
hesitate, perhaps, in attempting to deprive any 


Tue country is glad to perceive that the | the significance of words rashly spoken, or of | State of its constitutional and hitherto sacredly | 


acrimony between the President and Congress 
is sensibly abated. The differences between 
the Executive and Legislative branches of the 
Government do not appear, on reflection, to 
be as wide as the irritation and feeling created 
at the outset seemed to indicate, nor as great 
as the opponents both of Congress and the | 
President sought to represent. Calm reflec- | 
tion has convinced high and low, and men of 
all parties and classes, that cordial co-opera- 
tion between Congress and the Executive is 
essential to the speedy and complete pacifica- 
tion of the country. Separately, neither is 
powerful for good, and true statesmen will be 
loth to continue a state of affairs fraught with 
danger, but will seek earnestly and dispassion- 
ately to ascertain how differences, honestly en- 
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SCENE AT THE U. &. 


criminations and recriminations lightly made. | 
Human passions should subside in presence 
of the momentous problems presented by the 
condition of the country, as they should be-| 
fore the approach of the tempest and the rum- | 
ble of the earthquake. 

We think any calm observer of events, or 
who has carefully studied the uniformly ex- | 
pressed language of the President, to say 
nothing of his public conduct, will discover 





| that there is really no difference between him | 


and Congress in principle, and not a wide dif- 
ference in policy. The President has declared | 
himself in tavor of granting suffrage to negroes | 
who have fought in the Union armies, who 


| have a property status, and who can read and 
| write. 


He would vote for such a | 
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respected right of deciding on the qualifica- 
tions of its own voters, but at the same time | 
he declares emphatically in favor of making | 
representation dependent on the voting popu- | 
lation—thus making the curtailment of politi- 
cal power in the lately rebel States the penalty 
of an undue limitation of the suffrage. In his | 
letter to Gov. Sharkey, he urged the former of | 
these propositions, not alone on the ground of 
right, but of expediency—as a means of speedily 
getting the Southern States out of their anoma- | 
lous condition. In that letter, dated August | 
15, 1865, the President said : 

“TIT hope that without delay your convention will 
amend your State constitution, abolishing slavery and 
denying to all future Legislatures the power to legis- 


late that there is property in man; also, that they will | 
adopt the amendment to the Constitutioa of the United ' 
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States abolishing slavery. If you could extend the 
elective franchise to all persons of color who can read 
the Constitution of the United States in English, and 
write their names, and to all persons of color who own 
real estate valued at not less than $250, and pay taxes 
thereon, you would completely disarm the adversary, 


| and set an exarople the other States would follow. This 
| you can do with perfect safety, and you thus place the 


Southern States, in reference to free people of color, 
upon the same basis with the free States.”” 


There is no difference of opinion between 
the President and Congress on the important 
point of refusing men of rebel antecedents ad- 
mission on the floors of the National Legislature. 
The President does not question the right of 
Congress to decide on the qualifications of its 


| own members, nor does he recommend, as far 


as we understand his views, either the aboli- 
tion or modification of the test oaths. 

In all his communications with the Pro- 
visional Governors and the Conventions of the 
rebel States, he has steadily insisted on the 
abolition of slavery, as well as the acceptance 
| of the constitutional amendment, and also, the 
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recognition of civil rights for the negro and & 
constitutional repudiation of the rebel debt, as 
indispensable preliminary conditions to the 
rehabilitation of those States. 


Now, on all these great and vital points, | 


which underlie the question of reconstruction, 
the President and Congress are agreed, and it 
seems to us the common platform is wide 
enough to admit of differences of opinion on 
questions of detail, which any large-minded 
statesman could harmonize, without, in any 
way, imperiling that grand organization which 
has carried the country safely through a great 


war, and to which only can we look for a wise | 


and permanent restoration of the country. 
It seems to us that Senator Siewart, of Ne- 
vada, has shown a larger and juster appre- 


| books of officers and men, which now can be 
| easily called together, but which, in a few 
| years, may be lost or destroyed. From the 
| arebives of a nation its people draw the justi- 
fications of their national pride, and on them 
they found their pretensions to greatness and 
| dignity. In our own establishment exist many 
hundreds of original sketches, besides the 
large number contributed to the Sanitary Fair 
(which, we learn, were largely purchased for 
Europe), drawn by our Special Artists in the 
field, which every day will be invested with 
' new interest and value, and which, in less than 
half a century, will be invaluable. These alone 
| would constitute the basis of an elaborate work 
| like that proposed by Judge Lawrence. 
We owe it to ourselves, and especially to the 





ciation of affairs than most of his compeers in | S°ldiers and sailors who participated in the 
the Senate. He has embodied the views and | /#te war, not less than to the patriot dead, to 
suggestions of the President in an admirable adequately preserve the facts and features of 
manner, and we think the epitome will be | this gigantic contest for the appreciation and | 
found to embrace most that the Unionists of | #dmiration of posterity. From one point of 
the land seek to obtain. There is not a loyal | View it reflects equal glory on victor and van- 
man in Congress or the country who cannot | quished. Never was resistance more tenacious 


assent to the proposition of Senator Stewart; 
and the alleged fact that it meets the views of 
several eminent Southerners, to our mind, is 
much in its favor. It is indifferent to us by 
whom it was suggested or drawn up. Our 
interest in it extends simply to this:— 

Would its adoption secure practically the 
results for which the war was fought? Does 
it offer a fair and honorable ground of co- 
operation—we will not say compromise— 
between Congress and the Executive? If so, 
we hope all parties on whom the reorganiza- 
tion of the country depends will gather to its 
support, and that it may speedily be adopted, 
s0 as to quiet the distracted minds of our 
people and give the wearied country rest. 

Mr. Stewart's proposition is embedied in the 
following resolutions, which were presented to 
the Senate, and referred to the Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction : 


Resolved, etc., 1st. That each of said States, whose 
people were lately in insurrection as aforesaid, shall be 
recognized as having fully and validly resumed its 
former relations with this Government, and its chosen 
Representatives shall be admitted in the two Houses of 
the National Legislature, whenever said State shall have 
so amended its Constitution as to do away all existing 
distinctions as to civil rights and disabilities among the 
various classes of its population, by reason either of 
race or color, or previous condition of servitude, 

2d. To repudiate all pecuniary indebtedness which 
said State may have heretofore contracted, incurred or 
assumed with the late unnatural and treasonable war. 

3d. To yield all claim to compensation, on acconnt of 
the liberation of its slaves, and 

4th. To provide for the extension of the elective 
franchise to all persons upon the same terms and con- 
ditions, making no discrimination on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude; provided that 
those who were qualified to vote in the year 1860, by 
the laws of their respective States, shall not be dis- 
franchised by reason of any new test or conditions 
which have been or may be prescribed since that year. 

Resolved, That after the aforesaid conditions have 
been complied with, and the same shall have been 
ratified by a majority of the present voting population 
of the State, including all those qualified to vote under 
the laws thereof as they existed in 1860, a general 
amnesty shall be proclaimed in regard to all persons in 
such State who were in any way connected with armed 
opposition to the Government of the United States, 
wholly exonerating them from all pains, penalties, or 
disabilities, to which they may have become liable by 
reason of connection with the rebellion. 


Resolved, That in view of the thorough assimulation | 


of the basis of suffrage in the various States of the 
Union, all other States not above specified shall be 

y requested to incorporate an amendment in 
their State constitutions respectively corresponding 
with the one specified. 

Resolved, That in the adoption of the aforesaid resolu- 
tions it is not intended to assert a coercive power on 
the part of Congress in regard to the regulation of the 
right of suffrage in the different States of the Union, 
but only to make a respectful and earnest appeal to 
their own good sense and love of country with a view 
to the prevention of serious evils now threatened, and 
to the peaceful tuation of the repose, the happi- 
ness, and true glory of the whole American people. 
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A Timely Movement. 

Tue public, but especially posterity, will be 
thankful to Judge Lawrence, M. C. frum Ohio, 
for the timely resolution introduced by him, 
and carried through the House of Representa- 
tives, ‘‘instructing the Committee on Military 
Affairs to inquire as to the propriety of provid- 
ing for the publication of a work giving topo- 
graphical maps ot the battle-fields of the rebel- 
lion, with roads, ravines, plans of battle, dis- 
position of troops, landscape, views of battle- 
fields, plans of forts, earth-works,” etc. 

Now is the time to collect, classify, and 


and stubborn ; never was attack more vehe- 

;ment and persistent. Unionist and rebel, 
Nortberner and Southerner, fought with a 
/courage and determination that prove the 
stamina of the race, and are full of portent to 
the reactionary world. 

We hope the committee, to which Judge 
| Lawrence’s resolutions were referred, and of 
which Gen. Schenck, an able soldier and ac- 
complished gentleman, is chairman, may 
report in favor of the establishment of a 
bureau for the purposes contemplated, if that 
can be done without making the necessary 
appointments of men to conduct it depend- 
eut on political patronage. Why not establish 
such a bureau, and put the designation of its | 
managers in the exclusive ccntrol of the Presi- | 
| dents of the various Historical Societies of the 
| country, and removable only by them? We' 
throw out the hint without much reflection, 
and are less anxious about details than for the 
realization of the enlightened and patriotic 
purposes contemplated by the resolutions of 
Judge Lawrence. 














** ALTHOUGH ye bray a fool in a mortar, yet will 
he not learn wisdom.” A wonderful illustration 
of this saying is furnished in the recent action of 
the legislature of Alabama, through which it 
seeks to override the Constitution, besides evin- 
cing @ very mean and narrow spirit. It has 
passed a law, or rather attempted to pass one, of 
which the 12th and 13th sections are as follows: 


12. To sell, or expose for sale, for one year, at any 
cne place, any pictorial or illustrated weekly, or any 
monthly paper, periodical, or magazine, published out- 
side the limits of this state, and not in a foreign > 
and to vend the same on the streets, or on boats or 
road cars, fifty dollars. 

13. To keep a news depot for one year, in any city, 
| town or village, for the sale of any newspaper, periodi- 
cal, or magazme, not including pictorials provided for 
in the preceding paragraph, ten do 








The object of this is to exclude from Alabama 
precisely the kind of periodicals which that state | 
cannot produce, and which are the adjuncts and | 
| indices of civilization. The petty sectionalism | 
really pitiable, in view of that clause of the Con- 
| stitution which provides, that “no state shall, 
without the consent of Congress, lay any im- | 
posts or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
the inspection laws ; and the net produce of all 
duties and imposts laid by any state on imports 
or exports shall be for the treasury of the United 
| States ; and all such laws shall be subject to the | 
| revision and control of Congress.” The Zvening 
Post very justly remarks: ‘‘ If the people of Ala- 
bama do not like Northern journals, they need 











dried cod. These, with the addition of molluscous 
shell-fish, to the amount of 920,000,000, and a 
daily demand for 10,000 lobsters during the fashion- 
able or summer season. 








| proposal was somewhat new and daring ; for not 


to Mr. Lincoln’s career as the cccasion demanded. 
It was his duty that day to speak as if to the 
marble walls around him, with recognition only 
of truth and tlie justice due to his subject. | 
Whether or not this Sir, or that Marquis, or the | 
representative of Great Britain or of the Sand- 

wieh Islands, was likely to be pleased, was no 

business of his, and it is gross presumption, as | 
well as assumption, on the part of the foreign 
press to assign latent or sinister purposes to the 
orator. We are not surprised that the “ galled 
jade” winces ; but it was no part of Mr. Bancroft’s 
intent to open its sores. If a faithful recital of 
events, and a just review of the course of foreign 
nations toward the United States during the hours 
of its greatest peril, can furnish cause of com- 
plaint, then the criticisms of the French and Eng- 
lish press on Mr. Bancroft have some excuse—not 
otherwise. We ean only say that if Europe shrinks 
under his paragraphs, it will quiver under the 
rigorous justice of the pages of history. Better 
to confute his statements, and show wherein his 
judgment erred, than to call him “ demagogue,” 
and compare him to that British Thersites, the 
blackguard Roebuck! The criticisms on Great 
Britain must have been more searching than they 
have appeared to American apprehension, when 
we find our old and excellent friend, the Spectator, 
loses its temper, and takes to scolding “‘like a 
very drab.” From the rest of the London press, 
= News excepted, we never expect anything 
else. 


A LITTLE book, entitled ‘‘ Outcroppings ; Sclec- 
tions of California Verse,” has been published by 
Roman & Co., San Francisco. Among the pocms 
is the following : 


THE GOING OF MY BRIDE. 
BY ©. H. WEBB, 


By the brink of the river our parting was fond, 
But I whispered the words soft and low; 

For a band of bright angels were waiting beyond, 
And my bride of a day was to go: 


Was to go from our shore, with its headlands of years, 
On a water whose depths were untold; 

And the boat was to float on this River of Tears, 
Till it blent with en ocean of gold. 


Our farewell was brief as the fall of a tear— 
The minutes like winged spirits flew, 

When my bride whispered low that a shallop drew near, 
And the beck of the Boatman she knew. 


Then I 
For I knew that our parting was nigh; 

Yet I saw not the end—I was blinded by tears, 
And a light had gone out from the sky. 


But I caught the faint g'eam of an outdrifting sail, 
And the dip of a silver-tipped oar; 

And I knew by the low rustling sigh of the gale, 
That a spirit had gone from the shore. 


All alone in my grief I now sit on the sand, 
Where so often she sat by my side; 

And I long for the shallop to come to the strand, 
That again I may sit by my bride. 


In such lines as these there is something to | 
gratify both taste and sentiment. The book 
contains the names or initials of about 20 writers. 





ke, in one kiss, all the passion of years, 








In France a dead body must be buried within 
24 hours of decease, and a petition has recently 
been presented to the Senate, praying that the 
time should be enlarged to 48 hours. Cardinal Don- | 
net, who supported the petition, mentioned several 
cases of premature interment, and related a story | 
which produced a profound sensation. A young 
priest, in the summer of 1826, fainted in the | 
pulpit, and was given up for dead. He was laid | 
out, examined, and pronounced dead, the bishop | 


preparing for the body. All this while, and deep | 
into the night, the “ body,” though motionless, 
heard all that was going on in an agony of mind 
impossible to describe. At last a friend, known to 
the “deceased” from infancy, came in ; his voice 
aroused some dormant power, and next day the 
corpse was again preaching from the same pulpit. 
The sufferer was the venerable Cardinal then 
telling the tale, and in spite of official resistance 
the Senate voted that the petition should be 
referred to the Minister of the Interior for action. 





Two Spinners make one Chase. 
Two Chases make one Hamilton. 
Five Chases make one Madison. 





Tue exactions of the gas companies of London, 


Tue proposal to found an American Lectureship although in no proportion to those of New York, 
at Cambridge, England, has been rejected. The | are still intolerable, and have led to a proposition 


in Parliament similar to that pending in the Legis- 


preserve the materials for the history of the only were the subjects to be American history and | lature of this State, namely, to take the monopoly 


most eventful period in our existence, and of 
the most widely extended and bloodiest strug- 
gle on record. It is not too late to make plans 


of every battle-field, every fort and earth-work, | 


of every extemporized bridge or improvised 
railway, and obtain sketches and views of all 
the principal places and scenes which the war 


has made historical. An infinite amount of 


valuable historical material rests in the note- 


| literature, but the lecturers were also to be 
| Americans. More, these lecturers were to have 
been nominated by Harvard College. 


Ir is not to be presumed that Mr. Bancroft, in 
his oration on Mr. Lincoln, proposed to “ insult ” 
the representatives of foreign governments who 
happened to be present. Nor is it to be presumed 
that theincident of their presence could have pre- 
| vented him from making such reflections pertinent 


| of gas manufacture out of the hands of the com- 
panies, and vest it in the Municipality. Something 
| ought to be done, and must be done, unless the 
| public of the metropolis of Great Britain and the 
metropolis of the United States choose deliber- 
ately to consign themselves like geese to the feli- 
cities of being plucked without resistance, 
A curious copy-right case was recently tried in 
London—the publishers of “‘ The Post-Office Lon. 


on Directory” against the publishers of “The 
Imperial Directory of London.”, The ruling of 
the Jndge covers and sufficiently explains all the 
points of law in which the public is likely to take 
interest. 

“In the case of a dictionary, map, guide-book, or 
directory, where there were certain common objects 
which must, if correctly described, be described in the 
same words, a subsequent compiler must go through 


| the same process which had been gone through by the 


first compiler. In the case of a road-book, he must 
count the milestones for himself. In the case of a map, 
he must go through the whole process of triangulation; 
and generally he could not take one word of the inform- 
ation previously published without independently work- 
ing the matter out for himself, so as to arrive at the 
same result from the same common sources, using, It 
might be, the previous publication for the purpose of 
secing if he had obtained the proper result, but no 
further.”’ 





Amone the extraordinary facts brought out by 
the Commission now sitting in Jamaica, for the 
investigation of the late so-called insurrection, is 
this, that some of the “‘insurrectionists ” (negroes 
of course), were executed by being set up as marks, 
and fired at from a distance of 400 yards. Ip view 
of the evidence, even the London Times is obliged 
to admit that ‘‘ we cannot affect to doubt that acts 
of detestable inhumanity have been committed by 
persons wearing the English uniform.” 





THERE will be a total eclipse of the moon on the 
night of March 30. It begins at 53 minutes past 
9 o’clock, is at its total at 59 minutes past 10, and 
begins to disappear at 39 minutes past 12. It is 
visible throughout the United States, 


Tne city of New York contains 311 churches, 
of which 61 are Protestant Episcopal, 45 Presby- 
terian, 35 Methodist Episcopal, 32 Roman Catholic, 
29 Baptist, 25 Jewish synagogues, 19 Dutch 


Keformed, 9 Lutheran, 6 United [Progbyterian, 
5 Reformed Presbyterian, 5 Congregationaiist, 
4 Universalist, 8 Unitarian, 3 African Methodist, 
3 Friends’, 1 Methodist Protestant, and 18 which 
come under the heading of “ miscellaneous.” 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Sr. Parricn’s Day has come and gone, and 
once more all New York gave up its avocations for the 
day, to see *‘ the finest pisantry in the world’’ amuse 
themselves by marching through the muddy strects 
from daylight till dark, to the crash of martial music 
and the flaunting of gay green banners. 

The march was made; a procession, five miles long, 
trailed its wandering way through a line of a quarter 
of a million of spectators; the usual small fights 
came off; the shamrock was drowned; and a few 
thousand heads were l«id on a few thousand pillows, or 
floors, or anything else realy for their reception, and 
St. Patrick’s Day was over. And then—the very next, 
the 18th of March—comes that holiday, of which we 
hear so little, but which among the fair daughters of 
Erin is gleefully kept—* Shelah’s Day.” 

The derivstion of Shelah’s Day comes from this 
legend: St. Patrick, after his tour in which he made 
such short work of snakes, toads, and other varmints, 


came in sight of the famous mountain of Reek, in the 
county of Mayo. 8t. Patrick w-stired and hungry, and 
somewhat puzzled, when he looked round upon the 


bleak and barren country, to know how his hunger was 
to be appeased. Just then he saw a most beautiful girl, 
dressed as a peasant, approaciiing; and the saint spoke 
to her, and expressed his surprise at finding so much 
beauty amid so much barrenuess of country. The girl 
modestly replied that she lived on the peak of yonder 
mountain; and that she had (reamed that St. Patrick 
would come along that way, and on telling it to her 
father, he had sent her out to mect and welcome the 
saint. With that the saint explained that he it was 


and narrowness of these enactments become | recitimg the De Profundis while the coffin was | that she was seeking, adding, “I’ve been busy all day 


after the snakes and toads, and I’m hungry and thirsty.” 
“T’m glad to see you,” says the maiden. ‘“ My name 
is Slrelab ; come with me to my father.’ The saint 
accordingly jogged along to their hut, where he found 
a venerable man, who gave him plenty to eat, and good 
water from the spring; after which Shelah went out, 
and gathering a great bunch of wild roses, she shook 
the dew from them into a cup and gave it to the sant, 
who drank, and immediat:ly fell away into « refreshing 
sleep, filled with delightful visions, fiom which he rose 
refreshed and strengthened, to find Shelah bending 
kindly over him. 


- . i itios i “ a daughter,” he said, “ wh 1s tl 
not buy them ; no one will quarrel with them for The idea of the French authorities is, that as the is. BY - om - oe oe 
A living and the dead are, among the poor, forced ti you gave me? 
that. But the passage of this tax law shows that | 4, pemain in the same room, interment cannot be | “Tha>” says Sheih, “was a drick that none but 
there 1s a demand there for these journals, which delayed, but 24 hours is a horribly short space of | men are permitted to take; and its name is mountain. 
these legislators wickedly endeavor to check. Of | ,; os - Ned 
course the present act is only an entering wedge. aa pod sae ther it is = sufficient to pro- | ,, Then,” says St. Patrick, “let that restriction be 
If that holds, the legislature may tax a news- y symp 2 removed ; «J oy name the 18th of Mazch, let 
vender one thousand or five thousand dollars for| y a discussion in the House of Representatives your descen » dear Shelah, tuke at least one cup of 
selling any of the prohibited journals ; if theymay on the proposition that no ce, of livi mountain-dew, in which a treio 1 dae been dipped. 
hoe po’ ing With that he knelt and blessed the weil, and the 
thus prohibit the sale of an illustrated journal, | men should be put on Government notes or bonds, | gowers that grew dhout it; and the print of his knece 
they may similarly prohibit that of a daily, or of | Mr. Thayer created some amusement by suggest- remain to this day; and Shelah’s Day has since 1 ” “ 
all the dailies, printed out of the state, or in any | ing that we would soon be compelled to adopt a | strictly kept by the ladies from the Hiuwra'd Isle; anc in 
particular state, and, if newspapers, then any | new mode of computing the Federal currency. | this city on the 19th—for the 18th was Suiday—they 
other articles of merchandise may be thus kept | Instead of the old-fashioned table, “10 mills | kept open house, and were jolly. 
out.” make one cent, 10 cents one dime, 10 dimes one | Only from its occurrence on St. Potrick’s Day, we are 
dollar,” etc., we should be compelled to substitute | Teminded of a little phase of New York life, an account 
Tue amount of fish consumed in the great cities | something like the following—it being premised of which we take from a daily paper, merely to sow 
of the world is something quite beyoud what | that the head of Mr. 8. M. Clarke is on the five {ian "° 4° not nee Say 6 taaiely of a 
would be supposed. A recent British author tells | cent fractional notes, that of Washington on the ,* on: . . 
us that in London markets alone there are sup- | 10 cent notes, and that of Mr. Fessenden on the os ha Bon Cockpit.’ ~~ Sapeme be Ge a 
plied annually 500,000 cod-fish, 25,000,000 mackerel, | 25 cent notes. | on Saturday afternoon, Ea eeniinned until leis te ae 
100,000,000 soles, 35,000,000 plaice, 200,000,000 | Two Clarkes make one Washington. evening. Attwo o'clock « steady stream of sporting- 
haddock, 50,000,000 red herrings, and 1,600,000 Two Washi s and one Clarke make one Fessenden, | Mem, and many who are not so ited, began to 
. Two Fessen make one Spinner. pour through the subterranean passa,cs, each man 


ting his card to the door-keeper, 
3 in lawfal currency. By three 
theatre was literally packed, and 


«mpanied by 
lock vhe amphi- 
d calls were soon 


heard to bring in the chick ock The calls were 
soon responded to, and several birds, with double spurs, 
were placed in the pit. Almost as soon as the battle 


opened, betting commenced me offering heavily on 
the general result, and others on single birds. During 
the progress of the battle there Was much exciiement; 
and as fast as a cock would receive his death-blow, the 
victorious bird would raise his clarion voice in exulta- 


tion, thus addiny to the ) and confusion. As each 
dead cock was carried from the pit, the excitement in- 
creased, and those who had Veen betting $5 and $10, 
gradually r to the hundreds, It is said that a local 
celebrity made $6,500 dyying the match. The affair 
ended without a aan blood being shed,” 


Iu our iame of the 17th March, we made some re- 
marks on the subject of Divorce, in which we merely 
stated facts. We said that those Divorce Brokers were 
sowing fearful domestic troubles among us, and should 
be stopped. We did not assert that their proceedings 
were Icgal, but that the thing was going on daily, legal 
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or not. Our remarks have brought forth this letter 
from an eminent member ofthe bar, who clips the 
article, and says: 


“The above, which appears in your ILLUSTRATED of 
March 17, page 403, is a mistake, and one which is cal- 
culated todo much harm. I do not su) the editor 
of the “‘ Town Gossip ”’ intended to adv the Divorce 
Brokers, but he could not have done so more effectually 
than by that very article. It seems to be a prevalent 
idea that the Divorce Brokers who advertise to obtain 
divorces by attorney in Indiana, can do al] they pretend 


to. A divorce obtained in Indiana, between 

residing ‘in this or any other State, except In a, is 
not worth the paper that it is written on, and any mis- 
guided man or woman who, on the strength of such a 


divorce, marries again, renders himeelf or herself liable 
to indictment for bigamy, and State’s prison for five 


years, 
It is a settled principle of law that, unless one of the 
parties to an action for divorce have a bona domicil 
in the State where the suit is brought, the court has no 

urisdiction. Therefore, a man residing in New York, 

as no more right to apply to an Indiana court for a 
divorce, than he has to commence a p’ for that 
purpose before the Khan of Tartary. Besides gen- 
eral principle, there is a statute of Indiana (see Laws of 
Indiana, 1859, page 108), which requires one of the par- 
ties to an action for divorce, to have a bona-fide resi- 
dence of one year in that State, and also a bona-fide 
residence in the county where the suit is brought at 
the time when the petition is presented. Unless one 
of the parties to the action has actually resided for one 
year in the State of Indiana, a divorce obtained there is 
worth nothing there, and consequently is void every- 
where. The court gran a divorce under such cir- 
cumstances, has no more right to do so, than the devil 
in your printing-office; and a decree of divorce signed 
by the latter, is worth quite as much anit it vape tenes 
by Judge Brackenbridge, and sealed with the seal of 
the Court of Common P' of Allen yoyo Indiana. 

“ A person who od by these Divorce 
Brokers, does not care to make the matter other- 
wise we might get rid of these * t 

statement, but 


—, It pew he a ome start po: 

there is a, 0! timate 

around us the eff of the Divorce erage aystenn. , 
eased 


On the subject of rascalities, we are 
f it, dete th mf phn ry Tw 

of it, met e P 'o 
Donnelly ‘and Fm gpatet ny of the Third 

Precinct Police, were charged with four re- 

volvers from the fire occurred at 262 way. 

The was found on them, and Judge Dowling, 

after a short exactly suiting their case, sent them 

for six months each to the Penitentiary. 

Some one who has carefully reckoned ital) up, has 
sent in a schedule of the Fifth avenue. By it we learn 
that this street, from its commencement to the 
Park, has 340 residences, and not one of them cost less 
than $30,000. The average cost is $40,000, and the 
rent from $4,000 to $12,000 per annum. With all this 
price, every one of them is occupied, and more are 
wanted. A. T. Stewart’s heads the list, and will cost 
when finished a little over a million. 

Among the theatres there is nothing new to chronicle, 
each ag | gone on through the week in the same old 
groove, with the same attractions. 

The Winter Garden with Mr. Booth, who ends his 
engagement on the 27th of March, and is succeeded by 
Mr. J. N. Gotthold, the young American tragedian, 
who has just returned from Busope. We hope to 
chronicle his success. 

At Woods’ Theatre, Lucille Western is carrying every- 
thing by storm, and forcing the critics to admit her 
real talent. 

At Lucy Rushton’s, the new piece, so long in prepara- 
tion, is to be produced on the 27th. 

At Niblo’s, Maggie Mitchell in the “‘ Pearl of Savoy.” 
Next weck she does ‘“Little Barefoot,”” which will be a 
sensation, 

The week, in most of the houses, has been a week of 
benefits, substantial ones at that, 











EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


C.—A young dy of Seymour, Maine, be- 
came wi y attached toa young man. Her love was 
not returned. She procured a preparation called ‘love 
powders,” and with the assistance of another woman, 
mixed them with the yo’ man’s food. se peeone’ 
and nearly killed him, and he is going to bring suit 
against the young lady for damages. Ungallant young 
man !—impressible young woman! But such is life. 


— A young man in Bridgepoft, Conn., Robert Ander- 
fon by name, was engaged to # 1 in that city, who 
would not name the day; so, getting desperate, he got 
up a surprise party one night at his lady-love’s resi- 
dence, and after a time — a tableau, with a mock 
marriage, in which he and Miss Bartlett (his betrothed) 
should be princi A white dress and veil were pro- 
cured, and a clergyman performed the ceremony, at 
the close of which the astonished bride was presented 
with a marriage certificate, and found herself a wife. 


— Harriet Pinckney, aged 90 years, daughter of 
General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of Revolutionary 
fame, died in Charleston, 8, C., on the evening of the 
15th. The deceased was everywhere known and beloved, 
Possessed of ample wealth, she bestowed it with an 
unspaing hand, end was thus the means of doing a 
vast amount.of good to those who were in need of as- 
sistance. 


— In Missouri the planters are exhibiting great 
fairness in their labor contracts. Negro factory hands 
(mew) eo pened ay —¢-}- A 
6m. an stemmers, from per 
month and posery 67) hands (men), $20 to $25 
month and board. As a consequence the blacks are 
well disposed, thére is less poverty, and the profits on 
capital invested largely increased. 

— Myrisds of mice have made their ce 
this spring in Ohio. The tall grass that covers the fields 
has given —— to them, and they have come forth 
increaged in numbers a thousand fold. They have at- 
tacked pe in some sections, and destroyed 
over 5, trees. éy are 80 thick that in passing 
through the fields'in some places they scatter before 
one in every direction. 


— During a recent at Jacksonville, Monmouth 
cothty, Pa.; four’ cl nwere burned to death. A 
boy of 12, by a floor giving-way, was preci across 
a girder, where he hung roasting in the in full 
view of. the agonized. spectators, without their being 
able to render any assistance. 


—— An enterprising one-armed soldier has leased 
the Old Capitol prison for arief period, and pi 
to allow ons at 25 certs a piece to see the in 
which Wire kad other noted prisoners were confined. 


—— The Galveston (Texas) News speaks of the arrival 
of about 30 French emigrants im that city, and says the 
gentleman who induced them to come out inteads to 
try them in making “ottom. _ They are from the Alpine 
regions, and — all the cations to become 
good laborers in the field. 


—— Three thicves were found dead behind the coun- 
ter of a druggist in Charleston, S. C,, one day last week. 
Poison had been put in some food, 4 placed in a 
convenient position, which the robbers eaten of and 
died. 


—— Polygamy is not’ very fruitfal of revenue, what- 
ever it may be in other respecte, with 100,000 
inhabitants, only pays $37,000: into the Uaited States 
Treasury this year, whilst Colorado, with 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, contributes $100,000, 

— A couple in Oxford county, Maine, lived together 
until their family included 13 chiltren A tibel 
for divorce was brought and granted, and the parties 
separated. After being aparttwo years they again met, 
and two weeks ago they were married again. 


—— James Gordon was lately conveyed to the To- 
ronto (Canad) Hospital to have a surgical operation 
performed, but dreaded it so much that be cut bis 
throat and died, 


os 


b: 
‘) were in his room. 


—— Last year, Wm, B. Astor had the largest income 


of any in the United States. The year beiore, 
Stewart had the largest. 


Elizabeth Ball, of North Carolina, has been 

by @ military commission ‘n that State, to 

one y prisonment in the Penitentiary, for killing 
@ negro, 

—- The Governor of Montana, in a recent call for 500 

volunteers to go against the Indians, requests them to 


arm and cauip themselves, as he can only furnish 39 


— The es of New England, 14in number, con- 
tain this year t 2,500 under-graduates, of whom 
a one-thied to one-half are proiessors of religion of 

ent 


—— In New Orleans, recently, two men engaged in 
down a corpse, had each a leg broken by the 
stairs giving way. 
— The President having removed the editor of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal from the Postmastership, and 
ted the editor of the Courier in his stead, the 
friends of the former, on the 10th ult., held an indigna- 
tion meeting on the subject. 
aa a yomns lady in Florida, becoming insane, lately 
destroyed her ambrotypes and letters, set fire to her 
clothing in a and dressing herself in heavy 
woolen fabrica and a broadcloth cloak, set fire to her 
into bed, where she was found 
eB, + clasped hands, exclaiming, 
8 


“Oh, ain’t thia Ain’t la martyr?’ Though 
er limbs and lower part of her body were baked, 
abe did not appear to suffer pain. 


-— It is a fact little known to general readers that 
mental cocupesens ete ventative of insanity. From 
the report of the ph of the State Lunatic Asylum 
of for the year 1865, the occupations of 





the en cat tee classed as follows: Farmers, 373; 
laborers, eepers, 376; blacksmiths, 18; miners, 
21; mercheain’ 38; clerks, 32; lawyers, 12; clergymen, 
6; students, 11; authors, 1. 
~—A of ‘Good Fellows,” in Columbia, Ky., 
wens te “Good Fellow’s”’ house to pull him 
etd bed, when one of the number was shot dead in 
@ark by the awakened man, who thought robbers 


Sir Archibald Alison’s “‘ History of Europe,” 
sec, 21, it is stated that the English navy, in the 


— In 
chap. 76, 
140,000 seamen, and 18,000 





year 1813, “ 
‘ mnarines, ing a total, with the land forces, of 1,107,- 
000 men in srms, all procured by voluntary enrollment.” | 
—— A late writer defines Methodism to mean “ Chris- | 
tianity in earnest.” 
—— A cat 23 years of age is living at Acushnet, Massa- 
chusetts. 


e 


—— The entire valuation of real and personal prop- 
in Illinois—$391,603,284—show an increase over 
year of about 10 per cent. J 

—— The San Antonio (Texas) Herald is charmed with 
the serene peace that prevails in that city; ‘‘ With the 
exception of 15 or 20 fights, and the exchange ofa few 
ly shots without any unfortunate results, nothing 

has of moment for two days,” 


—— An infant was lately found in a street car in Utica, 
ha’ the following noie pinned to its dress: “My 
name is Emma H ; my mother is too poor to pro- 
vide for me, and I am left here to the mercy of some 
charitable friend, hoping that I may be taken by some 
family who will bring me up respectably.” 

—— There are already 43 papers in Tennessee, and 
the Nashville Dispatch says that in a few weeks this 
number will be increased to 50—10 more than in the 
best times before the war. Three new papers have also 
made their appearance in Georgia. 

—- San Francisco statistics exhibit a very remark- 
able growth in population during the war. In 1860 
there were 56,000 citizens; in 1865, 119,000. The Bulle- 
tin thinks that there will be a less rapid increase in the 
future, Its estimate for 1870 is 190,400, 


—A bill before Congress proposes the coinage of 
five-cent pieces, composed of copper and nickel), to take 
the place of the five-cent currency. 


—— The lettér-carrier’s free delivery for the month 
of February in the city of New York, embraced the fol- 
lowing numbers: Mail letters, 801,639; drop-letters, 
404,230; newspapers delivered, 114,451; collecied letters, 
1,082,676. 

—— Some of the admirers and personal friends of 
Gen. Sherman, in St. Louis, have recently purchased 
and furnished a house for him in that city, at a cost of 
—— As en illustration of the “ups and downs” of 
life, the St. Louis News mentions a former New Orleans 
district judge who is now a paper-carrier in that city. 


—— Boston sells its house offal under a contract 
for $5,500 annum, the ashes collected by the city at 
$8,000, and the street dirt and sweepings for $2,000. 


«~—Italy contains one-fourth of the total 
number of bishoprics in the whole world. There is, on 
the av e, one bishop in that country for every 90,000 of 
the inhabitants. The dioceses vary in extent, some con- 

600,000, others only 2,000 souls. The Arch. 
bishops ot Pisa, Ferrara, Ravenna, Palermo, Cefalu, 
Girgenti, Mozzarra, and Catone, have salaries of up- 
wards of £4,000 a year each. 

— Sir Morton Peto has recorded his experiences 
and observations in Canada and the United States, in a 
work, entitled ‘* The Prospects anc Resources of Amer- 
ica, ascertained during a visit to the States in the autumn 
of 1865,’" just announced in London. 

— It is suggested inthe London Chemist and Drug- 
gist that chloroform is an excellent mecium for the 
removal of stains of paint from clothes, etc. It is found 
that portions of dry white paint, which resisted the 
action of ether, benzole and bisulphide of carbon, are 
at once dissolved by chloroform. 

—Le Pays, a French Canadian paper, says: 
“ Canada, by not joining its interests to those ot its rich 
and powerful neighbors, will be condemned to vegetate 
miserably under the tutelage of a foreign power, and be 
loaded with taxes, debts and beggars.” 

— Mr. S. C. Hall’s attempt to erect a monument 
over Leigh Hunt’s grave in England has failed for want 
of funds. 

—— In Belgium there are 18,000 persons who have a 
right to wear the order of King Leopold; and in France 
there are 64,000 with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
This makes one decoré in 66 of the population in Belgium ; 
and one in 166 in France. 


— In the French Chamber there are 58 lawyers; 55 
mayors; 32 officers of ; 18 merchants; 17 literary 
men; 12 bankers; 9 magistrates; 69 physicians; 4 cham- 
berlains; and 2 equerries to the Emperor; 84 only of 
the members are in the habit of addressing the house, 
and of these 13 only are good speakers. 

A to the new “ Newspaper Press Direc- 
tory,” there are now established in Great Britain 1,275 
newspapers; an increase in 10 years of 523. In Loncon 
there are now published 226 journals; in the provinces, 
707; Wales, 43; Scotland, 139; Ireland, 128; British 
Isles, 14. Of these there are 52 daily papers published 
in England, 1 in Waies, 12 in Scotland, 12 in Ireland, 
and 1 in the British Isles; total 78. In 1856 there were 
ay Pw daily papers: 15 in London, 1 in Birmingham, 3 
in Liverpool, 3 in Manchester, 3 in Edinburgh, 4 in 
Glasgow, and 6 in Ireland. So that the increase has 
been much Y ed in daily papers than in any other 
class of pe cals. It is remarkable that Wales only 

one daily paper: and, curiously enough, the 
number in Scotland and Irelaud is equal—12. Scotland 
has added five to her number of daily papers in 10 
years; Ireland six. 

—— The Mexicans are kept busy in devising means 
by which they may keep ont of the two armies. One 
week they receive a notification from Maximilian’s 
provost marshals that they are drafted into the imperial 
army, and straightway a substitute has to be procured. 
The next week they receive a similar notice from the 
republican officials. Many of the wealthy men of that 
country bave a representative in each army, The 











price paid for a substitute is about $400. 


—— Among a collection of ontegmads letters by Lord 
Byron, lately sold by auction in don, was one, un- 
published, in which he says: ‘‘ I hope you will find me 
an altered personage. Ido not mean in body, but in 
manner, for I begin to find out that nothing but virtue 
will do in this damned world.” 


—— One Dr. Davis, of London, has devoted his in- 
dustry to a singular collection of skulls, of which he has 
nearly 1,600. He is going to issue a catalogue of them, 
illustrated with wood-cuts. That document will have 
jose heads than a Calvanistic sermon of the last cen- 

ury. 


—— It is said that at Santiago, the other day, the 
authorities, who had long been asking the patron saint 
for rain, to no rpose, brought him out into the 
public square, lined with troops, and gave the saint a 
round dozen, to punish his obstinacy, or quicken his 
recollection. 


— At the present rate of reduction, says an English 
paper, the national debt of Great Britain will be extin- 
=e in about 400 years. As the Fenians evi- 

ently mean business, it is problematical which willJ 
be extinguished first—the British nation or its debt. 


—— The London Spectator makes a calculation that 
there are 4,000,000 of sermons delivered annually in 
Great Britain, and flippantly adds that altogether they 
do not have the effect of a song by Tennyson, or a 
speech by Gladstone. 


—— Mr. Henri Martin, the historian, is a candidate 
for admission to the French Academy. It is urged 
against him that he wears his beard long, which no 
academician has ever ventured to do. 


—— Some of the London merchants have instituted 
a custom of charging an admission fee to their stores. 
The lady sight-seers can enter by paying a small fee, 
and examine all the latest styles and costumes without 
making any purchases, unless disposed to do so. 


—— A recent letter from Paris says that public 
opinion in France has received, with great horror, the 
particulars of the sale, by their fathers and mothers, of 
the unfortunate young girls of Massachusetis to the 
semi-barbarous settlers of the Territory of Washington. 


—— The French Government has issued a circular 
to all the maritime powers of Europe, requesting their 
support of their exhibition of fishing-boats and imple- 
ments, to be held near Bordeaux, next September, 


—— The new Catholic cathedral in Pekin will be 300 
feet long, and 150 in breadth, Its spire will be higher 
than any in the imperial city. 

—— A French religious paper, speaking of Gladiator’s 
success on the English turf, says: ‘‘ We are delighted in 
our souls to see a Roman Catholic horse beating 
Protestant horses!" 








SCENE AT THE UNITED STATES 
PENSION OFFICE, 


Custom House, New York. 


Tue press of this city has very justlyde- 
nounced within the past week the want of accommoda- 
tion for the disabled soldiers, widows, and relatives of 
men and officers killed in our late war, who are apply- 
ing for their pensions. In consequence of short 
clerical assistance, these people, who have already so 
suffered for their country, are obliged to submit to 
every Cescription of petty annoyance. From early 
morning till late in the day, through cold and rain, they 
have to stand in line, waiting their turn te receive the 
pittance doled out by the United States, perhaps some- 
times when actually suffering from sickness or hunger. 
There is the aged woman coming to get the paltry $8 
per month which she receives for a son’s life, or the 
widow for that of a husband’s, with, perhaps, two 
or three young children clinging to her skirts, and 
waiting through the weary hours because the mother 
could not leave them at home. At another place in the 
line wi!l be seen a one-legged or one-armed soldier, or 
one with pale face, denoting his broken health, and 
hardly able to stand and keep his place in line. 

Day after day is this repeated, perhaps bringing the 
poor women or disabled men back, after waiting all day, 
to renew the same the next, realizing forcibly the 
saying that hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 

We sincerely hope that before another time for 
the payment of these pensions comes round, some 
course will be adopted, by which these poor people will 
be served as fast as they present themselves. Itisa 
disgrace to our Government that those who have given 
their blood and affections to uphold that Government, 
should for one moment be obliged to submit to so much 
pain in getting the trifle awarded for their service. 








SCREW VERSUS PADDLE-SHIPS. 


An eminent engineer officer, of our late 
army, who went out a passenger in the Britannia, writes 
home of his experience in ocean steampships: 


** We had every opportunity to test the qual!ties of the 
propeller, and make comparisons with the paddle- 
steamers, From personal experience on board of both, 
and from conversations with men of seience, I am 
satisfied that the stern-wheels are safer and more 
comfortable, es well as a greater economy of room. 

“ Side-wheel steamers present a larger surface to the 
wind when it is ahead; one wheel is always deeper in the 
water than the other, making one oiten useless, while 
the other is with difficulty caused to revolve. When the 
vessel rolls from one side to the other, there is a 
strain on the machinery which gives an unpleasant 
motion to the hull. As it is necessary to keep her on 
an even keel as far as practicable, only a small spread of 
canvas is allowed, scarcely enough to navigate with, 
if the machinery should be stopped. 

“These objections do not apyly to propellers. The 
screw being submerged, and in the axis of lateral 
motion, almost as much canvas can be carried as in a 
er Aris 4 which steadies the vessel and prevents 
rolling. Should the machinery break, the screw can be 
unshipped in a few minutes and the sails relied upon. 
The weight of works being near the keel, and the motion 
uniform, the vibration is so slight as to be at times 
unnoticeable. The model of the vessel has a great deal 
to do with comfort and safety. In many ot the lines 
the vessels are too narrow for their great length. They 
are regarded as dangerous, as tliey are liable to “ strain 
their backs.”” ‘They also roll more, and the waves 
break over the bows in rough weatler with an unplea- 
sant frequency, keeping the deck wet. 

“That the propeller will, in time, entirely supersede 
the paddle-whecl, for ocean navigation, is certain, and 
the sooner the change takes place, the better it will be 
for everybody.” 





= 


In France much attention has recently been 
bestowed upon the production of heat by friction, the 
experiments being the same as those conducted by our 
American -philosopher, Count Rumford, more than 50 
yearsago. Rumford constructed a hollow cylinder ot 
iron, into which he fitted a solid plunger, which was 
caused to press against the bottom of the cylinder. The 
cylinder was placed in a box containing water at 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and was turned by horse power. Two 
hours and thirty minutes after the friction had com- 
menced, the water boiled. In the present French ex- 
periments, a copper cylinder and plunger are used, and 
the proposition is made to warm railroad carriages by 
the hot water produced by attaching the plunger to the 
wheels, and placiug the copper globe under the car. It 
is claimed that the additional fuel required to get up 
the extra steam, in order to overcome the friction and 
produce heat, is not so great as would be necessary if 
the cars were warmed in the usual way. 








A NEGRO SCULPTRESS. 


Unver this heading the London Atheneum 
publishes a letter from Rome, dated February, and 
signed “‘H. W.,” of which the following is a copy: 


“ An interes novelty has sprung up aniongst us, 
ia a city where our ae ings are of the ‘olden 
time. Edmonia Lewis, a lady of color, has taken a 


studio in Rome, and works asa sculptress in one of the 
rooms formerly occupied by the great master, Canovs. 
She is the only lady of her race in the United States who 
has thus applied herself to the study and practice of 
sculptural art, and the fact is so remarkable and unique 
that a brief sketch of her life, given almost in her own 
words, will, I am sure, be acceptable to the wide circle 
of your readers. ‘My mother,’ she told me ow last 
Monday, ‘ was a wild Indian, and was born in Albany, 
of copper color, and with straight, black hair. There 
she made and sold mocassins, My father, who was a 
negro, and a gentleman’s servant, saw her and married 
her, I was born at Greenhigh, in Ohio. Mother often 
left her home, and wandered with her people, whose 
habits she could not forget, and thus we her children 
were brought up in the same wild manner. Until I was 
12 years old I led this wandering life, fishing and swim- 
ming,’ she added with great glee, ‘and making mocas- 
sins. I was then sent to school for three years im 
M’Graw, but was declared to be wild—they could do 
n thing with me. Often they said to me: * Here is 
your book, the book of Nature; come and study it.’ 
From this school I was sent to another, at Oberlin, in 
Ohio, where I remained four years, and then I thought 
turning to wild life again; but my love of sculpture 
forbade it. Some friends recommended we to go to 
land, but I thought it better first to study in Rome.’ 
a — she is, the pen and member bat —_ 
ured race, strugg against ignorant prejudice, 
with genius enough to prove that she bears the image 
of Him who made all nations under the sun, Whilst 
| youth = > ——- our ae sympathies, 
wis @ very e g ee 
and manner. Her eyes and the upper part of her face 
are fine; the crisp hair and thi a on the other 
hand, be her negro paternity. Naive in manner, 
happy and cheerful, and all-unconscious of difficulty, 
because obeying a great impulse, she prattles like a 
child, and with much simplicity and spirit pours forth 
all her aspirations. At present, she has little to show; 
she appeals to the and protection of the civil- 
ized and the Christian world. ere is the cast of a 
bust of Col. Shaw, who commanded the first colored 
regiment that was ever formed, and who died ‘a leade 
for all time in Freedom’s Chivalry.’ The bust was ex- 
ecuted from a photograph, and now, as a commission 
from the sister of Col. Shaw, is being transferred to 
marble. Another commission is a bust of Mr. Dio 
Lewis, I believe of New York. Her first ideal group . 
was to be executed under promise for some gentleman °. 
in Boston, ani, ‘x the true spirit of a heroine, she bas 
selected for her subject ‘The Freedwoman on first 
hearing of her Liberty.’ She has thrown herself on her 
knees, and, with clasped hands and upliited eyes, she 
blesses God for her redemption. Her boy, ignorant of 
the cause of her agitation, hangs over her knees and 
to her waist. She wears the turban which was 
when at work. Around her wrists are the half- 
broken manacles, and the chain lies on the ground still 
attached toa large ball. ‘Yes,’ she observed, ‘so was 
my race treated in the market and elsewhere.’ It teils, 
with much eloquence, a painful story.” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


‘* Oup Fritz,” who raises pigs and cabbages 
somewhere in Queens county, appeared before Judge 
H—— as witness: 

Question by the Court: ‘‘ Your name ?” 

Answer by Fritz: “Vell, I calls mineself Fritz. But 
may be so—I don’t know—it is Yawcup. You see, Mr. 
Chudge, mine moder she have two little poys; one of 
them was me, and one was my proder, and t’oder was 
me; I ton’t know which, and my moder she ton’t know, 
and one of us was named Fritz and t’oder Yawcup—or 
one Yawcup and t’oder Fritz, I ton’t know which; and 
one of us got died; but mine moder she never could 
tell which it was, me or mine proder who got died. So, 
Mr. Chudge, I does not know whether I am Fritz or 
Yawcup; and mine moder she ton’t know.” 


Te late Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, 
mourned of many, who will laugh at his wit no more, 
has left behind nim a memory that will be transmitted 
through successive generations. His wit was equal to 
his skill. It was hard to say which did his patient the 
most good, and as he gave his patient the best of both, at 
the same time they probably helped each other. Jnst as 
it happened, when one of his patients revolted at a 
monstrous dose of physic, and said: 

‘Why, doctor, you don’t mean such a dose as this for 
gentlemen ?” 

“Ob, no,”’ said the doctor, “it’s for working men !”’ 


At the annual town meeting, held a few 
weeks since, in a New England village, the subject of a 
new town house was under discussion. The usual 
amount of buncombe was present on that occasion, and 
much of it ‘blown off” in the shape of “gas.” One 
man advocated the erection of a new town house, in 
order, as he said, ‘‘that the young men of our town 

ht have a suitable place to assemble, and be so im- 
bued with the — of liberty and patriotism, that 
every hair of their head would be a Pery Pole, with 
the star-spangled banner floating from it!” 


Tue last bit of Parisian drollery is due to an 
orgap-grinder. He has on his instrument an opera- 
score, on which he keeps his eyes, turning the page at 
the proper time, while with the other hand he grinds 
out music. He has made a good deal of moncy, for the 
spectacle is laughable. The organ-grinder has, perhaps, 
been beaten by a priest, in one of the chapels on the 
Norman coast. His organ was completely out of repair, 
nevertheless he could not allow Christmas to by 
unhonored ; — — a but ay 4 an p erase 
speaking-trumpet from an 0 \e c the 
whole mass through the spocieinananest It need 
not be said that nobody slept dayinchurch. His 
parishioners think seriously of suing him for damages; 
since Christmas Day all of them have been hard of 
hearing. 


A stncinc-masTER, while teaching his pupils, 
was visited by a brother of the tuneful art. The visitor 
— - ieee the chorister pitched the tune vocally, 

a: 

“Sir, do you use a pipe ?”" 
“No, sir,”’ replied Semibreve, with admirable gravity ; 
* Ichew!l” 


Tue question, Does getting drunk ever ad- 
vance one’s happiness? would seem to be put to rest by 

e who went courting when , and was 
asked what pleasure he found in whisky: 

“Oh, Nelly, it’s a trate entirely, to see two of your 
swate purly faces insiead of one!”’ 


Mrs. Parntrxcron asks, very indignantly, if 
the bills before Congress are not counterfeit, why there 
should be so much difficulty in passing them ? 


Ir is a great comfort to a man, with but a 
dollar in his pocket, to know that if he cannot invest in 
5-20s he can in 25s. 


A wortxy man, when told that he was about 
to die, said he was “ Glad of it; he was tired of putting 
his shoes and stockings on and off.” And this is about 
what life gets reduced to at about 70, 


Wuene is paper-money first mentioned in 
the Biblo? When the dove brought the green-back to 
Noah.” 


‘Sir, you have broken your promise,” said 
one gentleman to another. 
«Ob, never mind, I can make another just as good.” 


Gari Hamitton says one can be daughter, 
sister, friend, without impeachment of one’s sagacity; 
but it is a dreadful endorsemert of a man to marry 
bim. 
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THE GREAT NATIONAL BILLIARD MATCH FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP, AT THE COOPE 


THE CREAT NATIONAL MATCH 
AT BILLIARDS, 
On the Evening of Tuesday, the 13th inst. 


THe great match for the billiard champion- 
ship of America and $1,000, between John Deery, the 
present holder of the ‘‘Golden Cue,’’ the sceptre of 
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TOMB OF COMMODORE WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE, CHRIST 


CHURCHYARD, PHILADELPHIA. 
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billiard sovereignty, and John McDevitt, who aspires to 
its possession, came off at the Cooper Institute. The 
‘*Hall of the Union” in that building had been spe- 
cially fitted up for the occasion, the table (a magnificently 
ornamented standard American, of Phelan & Collender’s 
manufacture), being placed in the centre of the hall, 
with the seats ranged amphitheatrically around it. 

The large hall was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, every seat being oc- 
cupied, and it was estimated that fully 
2,000 persons were present, including 
manyprominent municipal and Govern- 
ment officials. 


This is the ninth match for the 
championship which has been played 
since its institution, by the American 
Billiard Congress, held in this city in 
in 1863. Dudley Kavanagh held it 
successfully against all challengers for 
two years, when he was compelled by 
sickness to forfeit it to Louis Fox, of 
Rochester, who had challenged for its 
possession. The latter did not long 
retain the honorary title and position 
of champion, for in his first essay to 
maintain it, he was vanquished by John 
Deery, into whose custodianship the 
** Golden Cue,”’ its substantial emblem, 
consequently passed. Three chal- 
lengers now appeared in the field: 
John McDevitt, of New fYork; Joseph 
Dion, of Montreal; Louis Fox, of 
Rochester; who, andeterred by his 
former defeat, again seeks vo regain his 
lost position. 

The first named had the prior claim 
to the champion’s notice, and the recent 
match was the consequence. John 
McDevitt first came into prominent 
notice in the billiard world by his 
defeat of the famous professional, 
William Goldthwait, in their great 
match for $2,000, played in Cincinnati 
last May, when the comparatively un- 
known expert, who then hailed from 
Indianapolis, electrified the billiard 
world by vanquishing the accomplished 
young Eastern professional by 480 
points in the game of 1,500 up. He at 
once took high rank among his profes- 
sional confreres, and his Western par- 
tisans were so enthusiastic in their ad- 
miration that they offered to match 
him against Dudley Kavanagh for 
$10,000 a side, but the challenge was 
not accepted. Since that time McDevitt 
has become & resident of New York, 
and for his present match had so many 
sanguine friends that the betting before 
the day of the match was $100 to $50 
on him, and one offer of $1,000 to $400 
met with no takers. In fact, outside 
speculation was very quiet on the 
match, and we did not see or hear of 
a single bet being made in the hall pre- 
vious to the commencement of the 
playing. 

The match was the American carom 
game, 1,500 points up, and commenced 
about 7; o’clock. Deery selected Mr. 
C. .O’Connor as his umpire, and Mc- 
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Devitt Mr. G. B. Hubbell. Mr. James Palmer was selected 
as referee. At one-third the game Deery led 47 points, 
two hours having expired to that time, and 500 points 
played. On the ninth hundred he was 183 ahead. 
Presently McDevitt made a shot which was decided 
against him as foul, and this seemed to discourage him. 
From that time Deery crept up, and finally, on the finish 
ing of the game, which ran for five hours, Deery was 
proclaimed victor, having won by 364 points. 

We hazard no opinion on the game or the skill of the 
combatants. It was a peculiar one, and without doubt 
will be fought again. McDevitt was unfortunate, and 
according to the opinion of his friends, did not come up 
to the standard of his playing. 

The next match for the championship 
comes off between Deery and Joseph 
Dion, of Montreal, within a few weeks. 





THE TOMB OF BAIN- 
BRIDCE. 


Amone the heroes of this day, 
both dead and living, there is much 
danger that those of the past may be 
forgotten. Posterity is always un- 
grateful, but we cannot realize that 
Americans will ever forget those who 
conducted them safely, either by arms 
or statemanship, through the perilous 
days when they first nape to become 
a nation. 

Among those was Mr. Bainbridge, 
Commodore in the United States Navy. 
In Christ Churchyard in Philadelphia 
rises a white marble monument to out- 
wardly perpetuate his memory. 

On its north side, reads—Died in 
Philadelphia, 28th July, A.D., 1833. 

On the west—Commodore William 
Bainbridge, United States Navy. 

On the south—Born in Princeton, 
New Jersey, 7th May, A.D., 1774. 

On the east—Patria Victisque Lau- 
pataus. 

Beneath lie the remains of the gal- 
lant sailor and courteous gentleman of 
the old school, whose name is familiar 
to every schoolboy in the second strug- 
gle with G.veat Britain, and whos 
memory must last in the hearts of 
his countrymen until the crack of 
doom itself. 


GENERAL EPITASIO 


CEN. EPITASIO HUERTA. 


Gen. Erprrasto Huerta is one of the most 
popular of the leaders of the liberal Mexican party, 
ranking next after Gen. Ortega. 

Gen. Huerta was born in the State of Michoacan, of 
which he was elected Governor. He strongly embraced 
the “plan of Ayutla,’ and so distinguished himself 
under the liberal flag, that he rose with that party to 
the very highest point of estimation. In one of the 
numerous battles growing from this struggle, Gen. 
Huerta lost his left arm, but gained a character for in- 
domitable courage. He defended his own State against 
the usurping Government; and offered his sword for 
the defense of Puebla, without asking authority or 
power. On the surrender of that place he was 
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& INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, ON THE EVENING OF MARCH 13TH, BETWEEN MESSRS. JOHN DEERY AND JOHN M‘DEVITT. 


captured, and sent to France as a prisoner of war, from 
which place he was finally released by the French 
Government, and is now once more among his country- 
men, 


SURF SWIMMING AT HAWAII, 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


FAAHEE, or surf-swimming, is a favorite pastime with 
the natives of thie Sandwich Islands. According to 
Ellis, a recent writer, “individuals of ali ranks and 
ages, and both sexes, follow this sport with great 
avidity. They usually selected the openings in the 
reefs or entrances of some of the bays, where the long, 
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HUERTA, OF MEXICO. 

heavy billows rolled in unbroken majesty upon the 
reef or the shor They used a small board, which they 
called vam from the beach to a consider- 
able distan —watched the 
swell of the wav d them, resting 
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their bosoms on the short, flat-pointed board, they 
mounted wait, and, amid the foam and spray, 
rode on the he wave to the shore ; sometimes 
t} ] ‘ » the coral rocks, cver which the 
| wave o! n splendid confusion. When they ap- 


proached the shore, they slid off the board, which they 
grasped with the hand, and either fell behind the wave 
or plunged toward the deep ard allowed it to pass over 
their heads. 


“Sometimes they were thrown with violence upon 
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the beach, or among the rocks on the edges of the reef. 
So much at home, however, do they feel in the water, 
that it is seldom any accident occurs. 

* T have often seen along the border of the reef, form- 
ing the boundary line to the harbor of Fare in Huahine, 
from 50 to 100 persons, of all ages, sporting like 
80 many porpoises in the surf that has been rolling 


with foam and violence toward the land; sometimes ' 


1LHE OLD NORTH DUTCH CHURCH, CORNER OF FULTON AND 
WILLIAM STREETS. ABOUT TO BE DEMOLISHED. 


mounted on the top of the wave, and almost enveloped 
in spray, at other times plunging beneath the mass of 
water that has swept like mountains over them, cheer- 
ing and animating each other; and by the noise and 
shouting they made, rendering the roar of the sea and 
the dashing of the surf comparatively imperceptible.” 


THE NORTH DUTCH CHURCH, 
NEW YORK. 


Tuts building, situated on the corner of 
Fulton and William streets, is, with the exception of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, the only church edifice now wsed for 
religious purposes in New York which dates back to a 
period prior to the Revolutionary war. 

From the Rev. Dr. Dewitt’s historical discourse, pro- 
nounced in this buildigg on the last Lord's Day of Aug- 
ust, 1856, we learn that measures were taken by the Con- 
sistory for the building of this honse of worship early in 
1767. In Jat f that-year it was resolved, “ ‘That th 
church shoald be erected on the grounds of Mr. Harpend- 








SURF SWIMMING AT HAWAII, SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


ing, that it should be 100 feet in length and 70 in breadth, 
that it should front on Horse and Cart Lane, and be 
placed in the middle of the lot.” The grounds here 
referred to included not only the site of the church, but 
a number of lots in the vicinity, given to the Consistory 
by Mr. John Harpending. 
ln the summer of 1844, a portion of the vacant space, 
at the rear of the church, between Fulton and Ann 
streets, was filled by the erection of 
* a plain brick building, fronting on 
Fulton street, three stories in height, 
for the accommodation of the Sab- 
bath Schvols, and for lectures and 
other services during the week. 
This building, aithough a mere 
appendage to the North Church, yet 
as been the means of giving tot e 


main edifice its chief 
notoriety in later days. 

This notoriety comes 
simply from the fact 
that the North Dutch 
Chureh attracted the 
attention of the public 
from the great success 
of the prayer meetings 
held there for the last 
several Thes 
meetings brought to- 
gether the passers-by, 
the careless loungers, 
and the busy men of 
business. Within its 
walls conversions hav« 
been made that hav 
snatched men from the 
very jaws of ath and 
shume aud 


years. 


REMOVAL OF 





BODIES FROM THE VAULTS O1 


After the demolition of the buildings on the same 
spot, a chapel is to be built, to commemorate the great 
successes that have been achieved in the cause of re- 
ligion, and perpetuate, if perpetuation is necessary 
beyond the good done, the Fulton street Noon-Day 
Prayer Meeting. 








MACNESIUM. 

THE metal magnesium is now extensively 
manufactured in this country and Europe. As we have 
large quantities of the native carbonate in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, we ought to be able to compete with 
England in this article. Various methods are used in 


its production: 600 parts chlorid of magnesium, 100 | 


parts fused chlorid of sodium (or better, a mixture of 
7 parts chlorid of sodium and 6 parts chlorid of potas- 
sium), 100 parts pure pulverized fluorspar are to be inti- 
mately mixed, and to the mass 100 parts sodium in 
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tragments added, and the mixture projected into a hot 
crucible and covered. After the first energetic decom- 
position has passed, the fused mass must be stirred. 
The magnesium will be gathered in globules, and can 
easily be separated from the slag. It is afterward puri- 
fied by downward distillation. The meta] can be drawn 
into fine wire, and is now extensively used as a source 
of light in photography. Two ounces of magnesium 
will produce a light during 10 sours equal to that 
afforded by 74 stearine candles, of 5 to the pound, con- 
suming 20 pounds of stearine. 


The Boston Magnesium Company produce the metal 
in quantities, aud some enterprising photographer 
ought to take pictures cheaply at night. By means of 
the magnesium light, the drawing-rooms of private 
houses, with the tamily sitting around the table reading 
or with their work, a family group can readily be taken. 
For microscopic photographs the magnesiam wire is 
more available than the sun, inasmuch as it is always 
ready. 
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THE GHOST ON THE RIVER. 


I wave just risen from a bed of sickness, and I 
take up my pen, as soon as I am able to hold it, 
to commit to writing the events of one afternoon, 
while they are still vividly impressed on my mind. 
Not that I think they will ever fade from my 


alone. We sank the last time. The tide washed | bulwarks, It would not be safe, I felt, to leave 


us up and down, but my arms were still about his 
neck, and my face was close to his. They found 


us days afterward by the Erith marshes, locked 


in each other’s arms.” 

I shrank from her. Her fingers relaxed their 
hold, and she released my arm. 

“Days!” I murmured; “it could not be—you 





memory ; but it is a relief to me to tell my story- 
I will tell it simply as it occurred to me, without 
comment; that I leave to those who may chance 
to read what I have written. And even if I tried, 
what comment couli I make? What occurred is 
still to my mind unexplained—incapable of ex- 
planation. I have thought over it, I have caught 
eagerly at what I fondly hoped was a clue, but 
before I could follow it, it has broken and left me 
as lost as ever. I have tried to doubt the reality 
of my impressions, to persuade myself that I wae 
the victim of some delusion. But as far as I can 
trust to my senses, what I saw, felt, and heard, 
was real—real to me, though concealed by a mys- 
terious influence from some of those ground me, 
and to others only partially revealed. 

** Chelsea, and all the piers up,” bawled the old 
man at the Temple Pier, as a steamer came up to 
the landing stage. 

** At last!” exclaimed indignantly a voice near 
me; “I’ve been waiting for twenty minutes!” 

** You can’t expect always to be served first,” 
said the old man, sarcastically adding as a vent 
for his feelings, “‘Temple Bar, Chelsea, and all 
the piers. Stand back, ladies, stand back ; let the 
passengers land first, if you please,” he went on, 
as alady in black passed, and tried to get on 
board. 


I was keeping close to this lady ; she had walked 
down Essex street before me, and had passed the 
little hut where the man who gives the tickets 
sits, without stopping. 

“Take your ticket here, ma’am. Hi! hi!” 
called the man, thrusting himself half through 
the window of his box, and trying to attract the 
attention of the lady who had passed. But she | 
walked quietly on, and seemed not to hear him. 

“Pimlico,” I said, putting twopence on the 
sill. 

“Would you tell that lady in black to come back 
and take her ticket ?” 

I promised I would do so, and followed the lady | 
to the landing stage. I found her seated on the | 
bench at the foot of the steps, her eyes fixed on 
the river, and her hands clasped. Her dress, a | 
black merino, fitted her slight and singularly | 
graceful figure to perfection. Her veil was up, | 
and her face, which was rather pale; wore an ex- 
pression ot melancholy, which, in my eyes at least, 
did not detract from its exquisite beauty. I went 
up to her. 

“*T was asked to remind you,” I said, ‘* that you 
have neglected to take a ticket.” 

** You are mistaken,” she said somewhat coldly; 
**T have one.” 

‘Then I must apologize for troubling you,” I 
replicd, bowing ; ‘‘ but it is not my mistake, and 
you, I hope, will absolve me from all intention of 
rudeness ?”’ 

She bowed stiffly and said : 

** Certainly; we will say no more about it.” 

Her eyes fell again on the river, as it swirled 
and foamed past the piles of the new embank- 
ment. I followed them. They were fixed on a 
piece of paper, which danced and tumbled on the 
muddy water. She stared after it till it was 
whirled out of sight. I remained still standing by 
her side ; there was a strange fascination in her 
look and manner. 

“Do you know what time it is?” she asked, 
turning to me. I was surprised at her addressing 
me of her own accord, after the cold manner in 
which she had repelled my previous attempts at 
explanation, I told her it was five-and-twenty 
minutes past three. 

“Then I have five minutes to wait. The Chel- 
sea boat will reach this pier at half-past three.” 

“You seem to be accurately informed,” I said. 

* Nine years ago,” she said, in a weary voice, 
“the Chelsea boat passed this pier at that time.” 

“That's a long time to remember,” I said, 


laughing. , 
She turned and laid her soft white hand upon 
my arm, as if to impress her words on me. “This 
very day, nine years ago, I left this pier by the 
boat, which started at half-past three.” 
* Nine years ago,” I said, “ you must have been | 
» 





a child. 

She shook her head. ‘‘I was a woman, with a 
woman's thoughts, and more than a woman’s 
troubles.” Her checks were flushed, and her 
hands clenched tightly together. There was 
something very strange about her. 

“Yes,” she went on, excitedly, “we were to- 
gether, Iandhe. He who was more than a hus- 
band to me—and less,” she added in a low voice, 
giancing at her ungloved hand. There was no 
ring. She spoke more wildly now, and her voice 
was louder. ‘He had spoken words to me, such 
as I had never heard before, such as I could not 
bear, And I stood here under the bright heaven, 
with the merry earth all about me, and the golden 
river glistening in the afternoon sun, and one 
heart beating near me, which loved me more than 
allthe world beside.” She caught hold of my arm and 
clutched it, I had shrunk from her—the woman was 
mad. “I stood here,” she continued, in a calmer 
tone, “and vowed a wicked vow: that I would 
shut myself out from the bright heaven and the 
merry earth, and would break the one heart which 
loved me more than all the world. I went and 
leaned on the bulwarks, and looked over into the 
river; he came and spoko to me, but my heart 
was hard and I would not hear him. I shuddered 

we under Westminster Bridge, for it 
cold and dark there like the grave. And, as 
ot out again into the bright sunlight, I 


would have been drowned.” 

- “We were drowned,” she said, quietly. The 
woman was mad or I was dreaming. I looked 
round at the river, at the boats ; I heard the thud 
of the hammers as they drove in the piles of the 
embankment ; I bit my lips; I touched her dress 
to assure myself that I was awake, I looked at 
her—she was still there ; she had relapsed into her 
old position. The color had faded from her 
cheeks, her eyes were fixed upon the river, and her 
hands were clasped. ; 

“Chelsea, and all the piers,” shouted the old 
man, and I turned to the boat. The lady in black 
was before me, and as I reached the deck of the 
steamer, and the clock on the Westminster tower 
boomed out the half-hour, she turned and looked 
at me. The boat was punctual to-day as it had 
been nine years before. 

I followed her closely on board, impelled by a 
strange fascination I could not explain; which I 
struggled against, but was unable to overcome. 
The sun was shining brightly, and the river danced 
and sparkled in the afternoon light. There was 
the busy hum of life all around me. The splash 
of the paddles, the cries of the lightermen, the 
whistle of the engine as the train crossed over the 
new bridge at Hungerford—all the varied sights 
and noises of the river on a summer’s day were 
present, to impress on me the reality of what was 
going on around me. But as I stood there on the 
deck of the steamer, I felt as one who has turned 
back the pages of his life, and sees and hears once 
more sights and sounds he dimly remembers to 
have seen and heard long ago. I felt as when, a 
child, I caught sight suddenly of my own reflec- 
tion in the glass; and at that sight, the memory 
of what had been in times long passed seemed just 
about to return to me, till the very effort of think- 
ing shattered the image which was being formed, 
and left me grasping the fragments of a memory. 

I looked toward the shore. The old man was 
standing with his eyes fixed on his companion, 
an expression almost of terror on his face. 

“*She’s on board,” he whispered hoarsely to one 
of the crew, who was standing by the paddle-box, 
as he stooped and unhitched the rope from a hook 
on the landing-stage. 

The man did not answer, but looked rapidly 
round the boat. At last his eye fell on my com- 
panion, and remained fixed on her with an earnest 
gaze, which showed she was the object of his 
search. 

Once more I think over what I then saw, to try 
if a shade of doubt lurks in my mind as to the 
reality of what took place. No, [ heard the words 
the old man uttered as distinctly as I now hear 
the scratching of my pen upon the paper. Nor 
did I merely passively receive their sense, I acted 
on them. I stepped toward the paddle-box to 
question him, but before I had time to reach it, 
the boat forged ahead and we were off. For a few 
moments, as the fresh breeze first cooled my tem- 
ples, I seemed to shake off the spell which bound 
me to her who had confided to me that strange 
story. I walked forward, I struggled to get as 
far from her asI could. But then the thought of 
her delusion, of what she might attempt were 
there no one there to prevent her, came upon me 
with redoubled force. It was my duty to protect 
her, to see that she did not attempt to act in ear- 
nest the story she had told me. 

I found her seated on one of the centre benches 
in her old position, looking dreamily at the river, 
never moving, never speaking. 1 stood near her, 
There were few passengers on board, and of them 
none seemed to notice the beautiful girl who was 
quietly sitting apart, apparently absorbed in 
thought. She walked to the side. I followed; I 
could not, I must not leave her. She leaned on 
the bulwarks, and watched the water foaming 
from the paddle-wheel. 

She looked up into my face and spoke quickly : 

“Would you try to save me if I fell into the 
river?” 

*T cannot swim,” I said, evading the question. 
I felt more convinced than ever that her mind 
was wandering ; I must keep close to her. I could, 
at all events, prevent her jumping overboard; 
though if she once succeeded in that, I could be 
of no use, AsI leaned there by her side looking 
down upon the water, it suddenly occurred to me 


her. The words spoken by the old man at the 
Temple Pier evidently referred to my companion, 
and the man to whom he had spoken had asked 
no explanation of them, I had now a chance of 
leaving her without her incurring much danger— 
for she was seated again in the old place and the 
old position, absorbed in thought. I walked to 
the stern and spoke to the man who wes stcer- 
ing. 
"Do you know that lady in black?” I asked, 
pointing to the place where she was sitting. He 
looked at me rather strangely, I thought, but said 
nothing. I repeated my question. 

“That lady in black with the red shawl?” he 
said; “no, I don’t.” 

‘No, no; the lady in black next to her, all in 
black.” 

He looked again, and then answered, sharply, 
*‘ There ain’t no lady in black there at all. Mustn’t 

ak to me, sir—it’s against the rules.” 

I had followed his eyes. He had looked straight 
to the place where she was sitting, but he had not 
seen her. Once again the veil seemed lifted from 
the past, and I eaw what had happened long ago. 
The vision flashed across my brain and was gone; 
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I could not die | had been sitting, and was again leaning over the least the events of the afternoon were real ; my 


but so quickly that I could not retain it, and even 
| the memory of what it was perished with it. 

-.dyjias turning to find another of Zhe crew, when 
‘T saw that ‘fie lady had left the Seat where she 


that some of the crew of the steamer must know 


| memory reproduced them all with minute particu. 


her there alone, so I gave up my project for the | larity. How I had been saved, my kind doctor 


| present and joined her. 


round the piles, 


dared not leave her; she clung to the bulwarks, 
and gazed more earnestly than ever at the water. 
“You had better sit down,” I said, wishing to get 
her away from the side. 

**No—the time will soon come now.” 

**Do you get out at Lambeth?” 

** Before.” 

‘There is no pier between this and Lambeth.” 

She smiled a strange sweet smile. Her mind 
was running on that delusion of hers, that fantas- 
tic story of her suicide nine years ago. We were 
nearing the place where she said it had taken 
place ; I must watch her closely. When we got 
to Lambeth I could appeal to the crew, to the 
passengers—would have her removed from the 
boat, and restored to the keeping from which she 
must have escaped. 

The boat started ; slowly it forged ahead under 
Westminster Bridge, and as the sunlight was shut 
out, and the dark cold arch stretched over us, I 
| thought of her simile. It was like the grave, and 
‘I shuddered. I saw her shudder, too, 
| Itried to speak to her, but I could not ; I went 
close to her, I almost held her. The boat shot 
out again into the sunlight; this was the time she 
had spoken of, I tried to grasp her dress, but 
my hand refused to move; I could not speak ; I 
could not stir. With one bound she was on the 
bulwarks, and had plunged headlong into the 
river. I did not pause for one moment; without 
a thought I yielded to the i impulse 
which seemed to force me to follow her. I dashed 
into the water after her—I sank—the water hissed 
and bubbled in my ears. I stretched out my hands 
vaguely, for I could not swim ; they touched some- 
thing ; it was her dress. I drew her toward me. 
I felt her arms twine round me, and press me 
tight and tighter as we sank. Then for the first 
time the thought occurred to me of risk to myself. 
I should be drowned. I struggled to escape, but 
she held me firmly ; I tried to push her from me, 
but she pressed me close and closer. I was being 
suffocated, her arms strangled me, and her weight 
dragged me down. We were still sinking, my 
strength was failing me, and I struggled more 
feebly.. A rush of roaring, hissing water, a sense 
of utter darkness, and I remember no more. 

* * . * 7 od 

I was in bed when I woke again to conscious- 
ness; I felt weak and faint; I lay etill with hardly 
the power of thought. Gradually the whole of 
what had taken place on that afternoon came back 
to me, clearly and distinctly as I remember it 
now. 

‘Is she saved ?” I murmured, more as an echo 
to my own thoughts than as a question; for I did 
not know that there was any one in the room. 

‘*Hush !” said a kind voice by my bedside, and 
a grave, middle-aged man took my hand. He felt 
my pulse: ‘‘Hush!” he said; “the fever has 
left you ; you must not speak.” 

“Is she saved?” I asked again; “I must 
know.” 

He shook his head, but did not answer; he 
turned to a woman, who was sitting in the window 

“The fever is gone,” he whispered ; “ but he is 
wandering still. You must take groat care of 
him.” 

“Tam not wandering,” I said, impatiently; ‘I 
only ask if the woman I jumped in after was 
saved ?” 

“She was not,” said the doctor. ‘Now keep 
quiet ; everything depends on that.” 

But as he looked to the nurse, I saw him shrug 
his shoulders. I was not satisfied. As I got 
gradually stronger, I tried to question the nurse 
as to the fate of the unfortunate woman, but I 
could get no information from her. She seemed 
almost frightened when I mentioned the subject ; 
so I gave up asking her any questions, being 
determined that when I could get about, I would 
make inquiries for myself. 

Many times, while I lay on my sofa, still weak 
from the effects of my illness, did I recall the 
incidents of that afternoon. Many times did the 
face of that poor girl return, haunting me with 
its exquisite beauty. I have tried to think how it 
was, that, knowing my own helplessness in the 
water, without one moment’s hesitation I plunged 
in after her. The impulse on which I acted was 
sudden and irresisible ; an impulse the effect of a 
cause unknown to me, and which, in all prob- 
ability, I shali never know. 

I was now nearly well, and was sitting up, turn- 
ing lazily over some old volumes of the JWlustrated 
London News. I was tired of the pictures, and 
was glancing through soi.e short paragraphs of 
gossip, when the following lines caught my eye : 

‘‘DegaTH ON THE River.—A few days ago two 
bodies, one of a lady and the other of a gentle- 
ae Seve cked up by some Rghtermen off the 

es. It appears that the deceased got 
on board a Chelsea steamboat on the Ist of this 
month, Soon after the boat had passed under 
Westminster Bridge the | pmese overboard, 
and the se immediately followed her. 
Neither of them ever roseagain. Advertisements 
have been inserted in several papers, as the de- 
ceased were evidently in a seapeeetee position in 
life, but the bodies have not yet been claimed. 
The lady was dressed altogether in black, and was 
of singular beauty.” 

I read it over again. I looked at the date of the 
paper. It was the very month, nine years ago. 
It was the very day—the Ist of the month. What 
strange fate was it that had thus thrown in my 
way a confirmation of that story whic. I had per- 
suaded myself originated only in the brain of a 
| mad-woman? Again I questioned the reality of 
what had happened—again I tried to think I had 
been the victim of some delusion. No; to me at 








had told me; of the risk I had incurred there 


We were steaming close by the scaffolding of could be no doubt. 

| the new embankment, a strong tide was running The first-time I was able to leave my room, I 
out, and the yellow river foamed and splashed | hastened to make inquiries. I may say at once I 
My companion smiled as she | met with no success. I questioned the crew ot 
watched it, a happy childish smile. The boat | the steamer, and what passengers I could find, 
stopped at Westminster, she never moved, and I | but tono purpose. They shook their heads ; no 


lady had been seen to jump overboard. The old 
man at the Temple Pier was hardly more com- 
municative ; he had observed no lady particularly 
onthat day ; he did remember a lady jumping over- 

, and a gentleman jumping in after her; he 


| was then one of the crew of the steamer, it was a 


Chelsea boat. The gentleman and lady were both 
drowned, and their bodies were washed ashore, he 
believed, on the Erith marshes; but more than 
this he could not, or would not say. And with this 
I am obliged to rest satisfied, 








LA SONNAMBULA. 


THE country between St. Nazaire and Vannes is 
neither beautiful nor interesting. Sombre forests 
of fir, stretching over mile after mile of undulat- 
ing plain, and seldom varied by the appearance 
of @ peasant’s cottage or the mansion of a Breton 
noble, oppress the eye and fatigue the mind to 
such a degree that the wearied traveler is fain to 
turn his attention to the inside of the carriage, 
should he be unlucky enough to journey by tho 
jog-trot railway that runs through this desert. 
There is not even excitement at the stations—in 
fact, excitement of any sort is discouraged by the 
paternal Government of France, It is unhealthy 
—it disturbs the mental equilibrium of the people ; 
wherefore the utmost regularity of thought and 
action is produced by a discreet system of na- 
tional education, which is just as visible at rail- 
way stations as elsewhere. You are not allowed, 
for instance, to walk up and down the platform— 
the impatience and suspense might produce agi- 
tation; youare, therefore, cooped up in an apart- 
ment according to the class whereby you travel; 
the train is placed so that its first-class, second- 
class, and third-class carriages are directly oppo- 
site these respective apartments, and at a given 
moment the doors are opened, and you are pro- 
pelled into your proper place in the train, under 
the superintendence of several sergents-de-ville, 
So that in traveling through the country there is 
not even variety met with at these halting-places, 
You glide into the empty station, suddenly the 
doors are thrown open, in scramble a few Breton 
peasants, and away you go again, through the 
interminable forests of fir. 

For fellow-travelers I had a lady and gentleman 
of uncertain age—the latter might be about 35; 
the former was good-looking, which ought to 
obviate all speculations as to years. They were 
not married, for he seemed particularly courteous 
and attentive to her; they were not brother and 
sister, for they were utterly unlike each other. 
I concluded them to be simply friends, or perhaps 
prospective husband and wife. The gentleman 
was somewhat reserved ; answered her inquiries 
kindly but curtly ; and seemed more amused than 
interested by her remarks. But how shall I de- 
scribe the admirable manner—the ever-varying 
beauty, the brilliant, witty, bashful and simple 
conversation of his younger friend? The artless 
grace of her every movement was pretty and per- 
plexing as the motions of a squirrel; she was 
constantly changing in her look, in her mood, 
even in the attitfties she formed; while in her 
casual observations there were such subtle 
drolleries, such unconscious shrewdness and 
humor, that the longer you listened the more you 
were charmed. 

She dropped her glove. 

I picked it up; and this little circumstance 
made us friends. 

From a few words of thanks, she proceeded to 
remark upon the weather, then upon the coun- 
try, upon the Breton populace, upon the French, 
upon the English, and their barbarous customs, 
She was indescribably engaging ; she laughed and 
chatted, grew serious, and abruptly darted again 
into comedy ; teased her companion for his auster- 
ity and reticent smiles; and gave herself such 
pretty airs and graces, that one could have fancied 
her a child of thirteen. She asked me if I had 
seen “Le Drac” when in Paris; if I had read the 
last new novel burlesquing the English; then 
hummed an air from the last page of the Journal 
du Dimanche—a very un-Sunday-like magazine 
which sbe held in her hand. 

“Tt is a pretty air, is it not, Monsiour? The 
music is by Mme. Dentu, the words by Emile Cot- 
tenet. Listen : 

* La coquette Micheline 
Doit épouser mon cousin, 
Aussi va-t-il ce matin 
Jusqu’a Ja ville voisine 
Acheter en magasin 
Pour le grand jour, j’imagine 
Le voile de mousseline 
Avec les bijoux d’or fin, 
Oh! oh! Michelette, 
Est bien coquette. 
Pauvre cousin, 
Pauvre cousin, 
Que je plains pas ton destin.’ 

“The poor lover, monsicur, returns with the 
jewels, and Michelinette runs off to the mirror, 
without even thanking him. She is so engaged 
in judging of their effect that she seems to forget 
even his presence, and in his eye there burns a 
tear—alas, monsieur, he weeps !— 

* Mais elle a vu son chagrin, 
Et remettant dans |’écrin 
La parure qui la charme : 
Ami, reprends ces bijoux, 
Dignes, ma foi, d’une reine ; 
Et, puisque je t’ai fait peine 
Le me mets a tes genoux, 
Non, non, Michelinette, 
N’est pas — 
Heureux cousih, 
H+ ureux cousin, 
Ne plains pas ton destin,’ 


| $0 it is allover, and they arehappy. You English 
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have no such little quarrels, such pleasant recon- 
ciliations ; you are always the same—cold, formal, 
methodical, I think if I married an Englishman 
I should tease him to death.” 

** And who would not desire such a fascinating 
method of quitting life ?” 

‘Ah, monsieur, you flatter me! But whatI 
reverence in these English is their power, their 
grandeur, their great wealth, They are all rich— 
all very rich, are they not?” 

Despite the charming simplicity with which the 
question was asked, I was obliged, in reply, to 
suggest that in England I knew of one or two 
people who might be richer, with no great detri- 
ment to themselves. 

** Why, you can carry fortunes on your fingers, 
in your watch-pockets, in your purses. Will 
monsieur think me rude if I ask to see his ring ?” 

At once the trinket was in her possession, and 
with quite an infantine curiosity did she examine 
it. Shé then passed it to her companion, whose 
attention had already been fixed upon it while it 
was yet on my finger. 

“You will think us monsters of rudeness, 
monsieur,” said he; “but English workmanship 
is quite a novelty to us. The quaint figuring 
around the stone, for example, is purely northern. 
I presume monsieur has also an English watch ?” 

“Of the eighteenth century,” said I; “ an heir- 
loom in our family.” 

““What a treasure!” he replied, with more 
vivacity than he had hitherto revealed. ‘* Would 
monsieur have the goodness— ?” 

They were no less delighted with the watch, 
and insisted on my opening it to show its internal 
construction and the jewels which it contained. 
The back of the watch was also admired, with 
its quaint carving, and likewise its precious 
stones, which were more readily visible than those 
inside, The gentleman leant back in his seat, as 
though somewhat ashamed of having exhibited 
this curiosity, while the young lady remained 
as lively as ever, and continued her conversation 
during the rest of the journey. 

Toward evening we entered the town of Vannes, 
the capital of the department of Morbihan. I 
pitched my traveling-case into the first omnibus 
that presented itself, which happened to be that 
belonging to the “‘ Hétel du Dauphin;”’ and I 
observed that my lady friend was also about to 
enter the same vehicle, when her companion 
made a slight gesture of dissent, 

** Which hotel?” he inquired of the conductor. 

*** Hotel du Dauphin,’ monsieur.” 

He remained a moment in doubt. 

“There is the ** Hétel dela Croix Verie,’” he 
remarked to his companion, ‘‘ and the ‘ Hétel de 
Frence.’” 

** Le voici—par ici, monsieur ?” cried another 
conductor, with an expressive motion of the 
hand, and courteous inclination of the body. 

The lady terminated the little debate by a slight 
shrug of her shoulders at her companion’s hesita- 
tion ; then, giving the conductor her small 
quantity of luggage, stepped into the omnibus, 
and we all three drove off to the Hotel du 
Dauphin. Having taken apartments, and ascer- 
tained that the table-d’hote was fixed for half-past | 
five, we took advantage of the intervening hour | 
to ramble through tlie quaint old streets of the 
town, and admire its extraordinary domestic 
architecture. 

All this time I had been unable to discover the 
ames of my companions; she only called him 
Louis; he addressed her sometimes as Denise— 
oftener as mademoiselle. As our acquaintance 
had begun without the usual English prelimina- 
ries of formal introduction or card-presenting, 
they were no wiser as regarded myself ; neverthe- 
less, we were soon on the most amicable terms, 
and our walk through the town was rendered 
doubly agreeable by the casual observations with 
which we greeted every fresh object of interest. 

And of these there were plenty. The uneven, 
narrow, straggling streets were full of an old- 
fashioned, picturesque beauty. The projecting 
second-stories of the houses, adorned with gro- 
tesque wooden carving and full-length figures of 
saints, the open casements of green glass crossed 
into diamond panes, the ancient walls of the 
town, the grass-coyered fosse of the Tour du 
Connétable, the venerable and stately proportions | 
of the cathedral], altogether presented an admirable | 
picture of a feudal town of the middle ages, and 
only required the introduction of a few long- 
haired, sallow-featured, and strangely-dressed 
peasants, to add to it a thorough Breton charac- 
ter. Mademoiselle Denise was enraptured with 
these quaint characteristics of a former age. 
She seemed to have little acquaintance with the 
manners or appearanée of the Bretons; every 
fresh object was matter for fresh wonder, and our 
walk was indescribably delightful, 

She was no less agreeable when we returned to 
dine. She was the only lady present at the table- 
White + but she conversed freely, even when the 
subject of our talk became general, In fact, at 
one point, she led the conversation to that which 
had begun cir acquaintance—the subject of 
watches, and, in her laughing way, said if the 
gentlomen who were present would produce their 
watches, there would no two of them be found 
precisely to agree. 

“And a gentleman always prides himself upon 
the correctness of his watch,” she added, with a 








playful irony. 

‘* Ah, mademoiselle,” said one gentleman, “ you 
compel me to contradict you. My friend’s watch 
is precisely the same as my own.” 

Her companion laughed ; but she insisted that 
she was right, and refused to believe it, until the 
gentleman politely handed her both watches. 

“There is one second in .difference, monsieur ; 
I swear it !” she cried, with the greatest glee, 
ond I am right after all.” 

“You are rude, Denise,” said her friend ; “let | 





me return these gentlemen their watches.” 

“IIe spoils me, monsieur,” she said to me, “ and 
then 1 cl me. Is he not cruel, then--a 
pavage? Nichuld, therefore, how be glares |” | 


discovery! 


The glaring savage was at that moment engaged | the side of the glass, she detached, and held to 
in drying his mustache after having taken | her ear, with the manner of a child. 


draught of vin rouge, and neither in action or in | 


manner did he seem very terrible. 

After dinner, having some letters to write to 
England, I bade my new friends good-night, and 
went up to my own room—not, however until 
Mademoiselle Denise bad been most particular in 
arranging, for the following day, an excursion to 
the Castle of Succinio and to Sarzean, the birth- 
place of the author of “Gil Blas.” Considerably 
before midnight I was fast asleep beneath the soft, 
thick coverlet and large cushion, which form the 
upper clothing of a Breton bed. 

It could have been but a short time thereafter 
that I was awakened by a slight noise ; 80 very 
slight, in fact, that it still remains a mystery to 
me how I should have heard it. When I opened 
my eyes I found the room pervaded by bright 
moonlight, which was streaming in through the 
casement, and drawing shadows of the bars on the 
carpet. I was about to close my eyes again, and 
address myself to sleep, when my attention was 


arrested by the evident movement of the door, 


which stood on the right of the bed. It was cer- 


tainly no miracle that it should open—for I never 
bolt bedroom doors or shutters even when travel- 


ing—but that it should be opened at that time of 


in 
night was certainly surprising. 


Gradually I perceived the distance between the 


door and the wall increase ; and judge of my as- 
tonishment when I distinctly observed a white 


figure appear—the figure of a woman that slowly 


entered, without seeming even to look at me. I 
need not pretend to say I was not frightened ; the 


lonely hour, the stillness of the house, the moon- 
light falling through the window, combined to 
make this vision a horror which chilled the blood 
in my veins, and made my heart beat audibly. 
But now thoroughly awakened by the apparition, I 
shook aside the vague impressions produced on 


the mind when in a state of unconscious slumber ; 


and as I sought with a severe scrutiny to fix my 
eyes upon the face of this woman, I recognized, 


beyond the shadow of a doubt, the features of 


Mademoiselle Denise. 
Judge of my astonishment when I made the 
And there could be no mistake about 


it. As she turned her face to the moonlight, the 


clear definition of her outline was sufficient proof, 
had proof been required, There were the same 


finely-cut lips, the straight nose, the high but 


narrow forehead, even the dark gray eyes, which 


had grown familiar to me during our acquaint- 
anceship of the previous dozen hours. She was 
dressed in white, as I said; but this loose outer 
garment seemed only to cover clothes of a darker 
hue ; in fact, I should have thought her dressed as 
usual, with the addition of this loose white robe. 
Her feet, as was evident when she walked, were 
bare, and her long fair hair hung down behind, 


until it almost reached her waist. Perhaps it was 


the striking resemblance she bore to the heroine 
of ‘La Sonnambula” that first suggested to me 
a solution of this seemingly inexplicable mystery ; 
and as I further watched her movements, I was 


convinced of the correctness of my supposition. 
She was either an habitual somnambulist, or had 
been attacked by a sudden fit of sleep-walking. 
The more I became assured of this fact the greater 
became my desire to avert the awkwardness and un- 
pleasantness of her being discovered in such a pain- 
ful situation; but casting over the chances of the 
matter in my mind, I came to the resolution of 
allowing her to do as she pleased, judging that 


she would in a few minutes return to her own 
room, and the whole affair remain unknown to 


every one but myself. 


So far as I could observe, her eyes were open ; 
and on her first entrance into the room she had 
fixed them upon me with a cold, glassy stare, 
utterly devoid of recognition or intelligence. In 
the pale, dim moonlight, this mechanical fixture 
of the eyes was exceedingly unpleasant; but I 
strove to look upon it simply as the result of a 
physical ‘ailment. Slowly, noiselessly, she then 
stepped past the edge of my bed, and approached 
the small dressing-table which stood at the win- 
dow. Her back was thus turned toward me; and 
it was only at intervals that I could observe her 
motions. She seemed to be examining the various 
articles which were scattered about the table, or 
hanging from the toilet mirror, and presently I 
heard her repeat, in a low clear voice, these lines 
from the Prayer-book, which the good landlord 
had left in the room: 

** Qui dit au soleil sur la terre, 
D’éclairer tout homme et tout lieu ? 


Qui donne 4 la nuit son mystére? 
O mes enfants, c’est Dieu! 


Le bluet et le ciel superbe, 
Qui les a teints d’un méme bleu ? 
Qui verdit l’emeraude et l’herbe ? 
O mes enfants, c’est Dicu! 


** Qui donne au bosquet son ombrage ? 
Et quand l’oiseau chanteau milieu, 
Qui donne a l’oiseau son ramage ? 
O mes enfants, c’est Dieu!" 
She replaced the book on the table, and continued 
her investigations among the other articles lying 
about. She took a long blue scarf, which I had 
hung over the mirror, and bending it round her 
head in the form of a turban, stood to contem- 
plate in the glass the picture she represented. 


Chick! chick!” I heard her murmur ; “ mon 


| Dieu, quelle vitesse !” 








Anything more singular than this spectacle could | 


not be conceived. The moonlight lent a pallor to 
her face, which otherwise her healthy complexion 
would scarcely have presented; and this ghastly 
whiteness, coupled with the long white garment 
she wore, looked almost hideous as contrasted 
with the bold blue crown which she had assumed. 
Preparatory, however, to placing the turban on 
her head, I observed her withdraw from its folds 
a cameo pin, which I had negligently left therein, 
and, as I supposed, placed it on the table. 

Still retaining the novel head-dress she had so 
ingeniously constructed, she seemed to take 
an inventory of my jewelry, which was like- 
wise placed in front of the mirror, My watch, 


which hung from ove of the mahogany knobs at , 


I recognized in this exclamation the same art- 
lessness which had characterized her conversation 
during the day, and was reminded of the school- 
boy who boasted to his playmate that ‘‘he had 
got such a splendid watch !—such a magnificent 
watch! he would wager it would go faster than 
any watch, clock, or time-piece in the town!” 

Mademoiselle Denise seemed to be in no hurry 
to depart, and my suspense was momentarily be- 
coming greater. What the consequences might 
be of her suddenly awaking-from this physical 
stupor I dared not imagine. 

I had heard of cases in which the’somnambulist 
had been recalled to consciousness only to fall 
dead on the spot. 

And there were many reasons why this strange 
affair should not be known; to the lady herself 
the mortification consequent upon her being told 
of it, would, I knew, be inexpressible. 

Ina few minutes, however, I was greatly relieved 
by observing her unwind from her head my scarf, 
which she hung over the mirror in the same po- 
sition she had found it. She seemed to bestow a 
little attention in arranging the objects on the 
table—probably prompted by that dim conscious- 
ness which haunts us sometimes even in dreams. 
She appeared to be desirous of leaving everything 
in the order—or in the disorder—in which it had 
been on her entrance ; and, after having done this 
satisfactorily, she turned and walked to the door. 
As she passed I saw that her dull, glassy eyes 
were again fixed upon my face ; yet still with the 
same vacant, expressionless stare. 

Shé opened the door, disappeared with noiseless 
steps, and I was left to. my own reflections. 

I can scarcely tell what prompted me to get up; 
but no sooner had she gone than I stepped out of 
bed, and went to the table which had so interested 
Mademoiselle Denise. 

Here I made a discovery which first startled me, 
and then amused me. 

My watch had disappeared, likewise my chain, 
cameo-pin, sleeve-links, and a ring set with pearls 
and diamonds, the gift of my mother. 

I was somewhat alarmed, but a moment’s reflec- 
tion showed me how unjust my first thought had 
been. 

Moved by some incomprehensible whim, the un- 
conscious somnambulist had carried with her 
these trinkets, asa child lifts whatever gay bauble 
presents itself to its fingers; and I felt assured 
that when Mademoiselle Denise awoke in the 
morning, and found herself possessed of. such 
strange treasures, her surprise would only be 
equaled by her desire to restore them to the 
rightful owner. Probably, I thought, she is an 
habitual sleep-walker ; and, knowing her infirm- 
ity, will perceive at once how the jewelry came 
into her possession, upon which she will, of 
course, make instant inquiry to insure its restora- 
tion. Even in this strange circumstance there 
was revealed one of the principles which are sup- 
posed to govern these fits of aberration. Som- 
nambulists generally are interested in dreamy 
excursions by those things which interest them 
in daytime ; and, reflecting on the peculiar inter- 
est which Mademoiselle Denise had taken in my 
watch when it was first shown to her, I could not 
wonder that she should make it the subject of her 
regard when a peculiar fatality had drawn her to- 
ward my room. 

I returned to bed, and slept soundly through 
the night. 

Next morning I rose at eight, dressed, went 
down stairs and had the customary bowl of café 
au lait served in the breakfast-room ; but though 
I waited and read the newspaper for a consider- 
able time, neither Mademoiselle nor her companion 
came into the room. 

Irang the bell, and inquired of the waiter at 
what hour they breakfasted. 

* The table-d’hdle, monsieur ?” 

“Yes.” 

** At 11 o’clock, monsicur.” 

**T shall return then.” 

** Thanks, monsicur.”’ 

Feeling sure of mecting my two friends at 
breakfast, I resolved to spend the intervening 
time in exploring those portions of the town 
which I had not visited. ° 

The morning was very beautiful for the time of 
year (October), and though the cropped and 
regular rows of lime-trees in the central square 
had scarcely a leaf upon them, their more fortu- 


nate neighbors on the banks of the canal-like | 
inlet which leads down to the Gulf of Morbihan | 


were green and pleasant in the early sunshine. 
This was a portion of the place I had not previously 
seen; and the old gateway of the massive wall, 
the clustering barges, the groups of women selling 
vegetables, and sailors lounging about the quays, 
were eminently picturesque. 

Over the gateway, in a recess, is placed a large 


** Well, what is the matter ?” said I. 

**Ah, monsieur!” he again cried, overcome by 
his emotion. 

“What is it? What has happened ?” 

“IT am ruined, monsieur; I am lost! Iam 
thrown down, I am trampled upon, I am de- 
based!” 

I suggested to M. Dutoit that his éxplanation, 
80 far from being explicit, was the reverse ; and 
that I should have to apply to some of the other 
gentlemen for an explanation. 

**Mais non, monsieur—c’est moi, moi—voici le 
malheureux sujet qui parle !” 

But during these few seconds I had caught a 
few of the sentences which were being rapidly 
interchanged by the others. 

**She seemed so innocent, so ingenue!” said 
one. 

**And I—I should never have spoken of it,” 
said another, ‘‘ but for M. Dutoit discovering the 
loss of his plate.” 

** How incomparably cunning !” 

** How miraculously skillful !” 

‘* And by this time they may be anywhere—they 
must have gone by the first train in the morning.” 

**Of whom do they speak ?” said I to the land- 
lord, with a sudden alarm. 

“Of the gentleman, monsieur, who came yes- 
terday evening, and of mademoiselle hia friend. 
Ah, monsieur, I am ruined—the honor of the 
hotelis gone. That any one should be robbed in 
my house!” 

** Robbed--what de you mean ?” 

** Last night, monsieur, mademoiselle went into 
a gentleman’s room—the hair loose, the eyes 
fixed, the face pale. She appears to sleep; mon- 
sieur, he remains still and will not kill her with 
affright; she takes his watch, monsieur—the 
watch she demanded to see last night at table. 
He observes not this—he falls asleep—this morn- 
ing he misses his watch, but speaks not. Ah, 
well, monsieur, he expects to meet her, but she 
comes not; we go to awake them ; they are gone, 
their apartments are empty; they have fled, 
monsieur !” 

**Who is the gentleman who has thus been 
robbed ?” 

**I, monsieur,” replied one of their number, 
stepping forward with a slight smile which was 
very apparently forced. 

** And I also,” I said, endeavoring to look quite 
as unconcerned, “have the honor to be your 
fellow-sufferer.” 

** You, monsieur!” cried they all, having never 
imagined that besides the unlucky traveler and 
the landlord there was still another victim. 

‘* Mademoiselle also carries off my watch, chain, 
ring, and some other little matters! But what 








would you have? mademoiselle is pleased, and 
we are too gallant to refuse her any enjoyment.” 

**Mon Dieu, what courage! This Englishman 
is, without doubt, French, thus to smile in mis- 
fortune.” 

** The wisest thing possible,” said another, with 
a shrug, ‘‘ for mademoiselle and her friend seem 
to have laid excellent plans, and by this time will 
be beyond all pursuit.” 

‘** With my plate,” groaned the landlord, “ and 
with the honor of my hotel. Monsieur, am I not 
a poor miserable ?”’ 

Certainly M. Dutoit looked sufficiently unhappy ; 
nevertheless he at once prepared to rush off to 
the Préfet, and this occupation relieved his mind. 
For myself, I resigned myself to fate and a French 
breakfast ; judging that I should hear but little 
further of Mademoiselle Denise or her friend 
Louis. My judgment was correct; in spite of the 
utmost official vigilance, nothing more was heard 
of the charming creature who thus suffered from 
a painful habit which was even more awkward to 
others than to herself, 








HIPPOPOTAMUS 
Washing Clothes on the Nile, 


Tur Ethiopian Nile is very beautiful—its broad, 
clear current flowing between banks of the most 
brilliant green vegetation, backed by palm groves 
and majestic sycamores. These again give way 
to graceful mountain ranges. Here, when the 
sun had gone down, and the wind fallen, leaving 
a gentle breeze laden with the perfume of the 
bean-blossom, the traveler would moor his boat 
to the luxuriant western shore, and choosing a 
pleasant spot beneath a lofty cluster of palms, 
spread his carpet and cushions on the fine soft 
warm sand of the shelving river bank. Here the 





boatmen would sit quietly smoking and chatting 
round a fire of withered palm-leaves and branches 
of mimosa, their white turbans and slenéer dark 
faces gleaming picturesquely in the red fire-light ; 


| while into the willing ear of the traveler, his ser- 


vant would, night aiter night, pour long strings 
of interminable Arabian Night’s Entertainment 
stories; varying them by more solemn converse 


| on religion, in which both Christian and Mahomme- 


wooden saint, brightly painted, whose glaring | 


white eyeballs and strongly-marked eyclashes 
produced a strange feeling of mingled amusement 
and horror. The artist who produced this work 
was, perhaps, influenced by the thought that 
those people who were not drawn to the saint by 
love would be moved by terror; although the rest 
of the holy man’s countenance was exccedingly 


| insipid and commonplace. 


At the appointed hour I returned to the hotel, 
and walked into the long apartment where I ex- 


| pected to find the residents in the house sitting 


down to breakfast. But, in place of the calm pro- 
priety and graceful decorum of such a ceremony, 
I found the wildest commotion and confusion, 
There were a dozen people in the room, all talking 
at once ; while loudest of all rose the voice of the 


| landlord, who seemed beside himself with despair. 


No sooner did he observe my entrance, than he 
sprang rather than came, and in an eager voi 
which seemed paralyzed by reason of its very 
eagerness, he exclaimed: 

** Ah, monsieur |” 


dan could agree that there was but one God, and 
that He was a merciful Father to all His children. 

On this part of the river the hippopotamus was 
seen for the first time, or rather the head of one, 
which was quite enough, seeing it was a frightful 
brute : the head some three feet broad from ear 
to ear, with a mouth to match. It rose from the 
water with a snort, as they neared it; the sailors, 
with a sort of “stirring it up with a long pole” 
intention, hallooing to it: “ How’s your wife, old 
boy?” ‘Is your son married yet?” and other in- 
quiries of a similar nature. This shapeless moun- 
tain of a beast has a great reputation among the 
Arabs for sagacity. In illustration of this, they 
told the traveler that a woman being engaged 
one day in washing clothes in the fashion of the 
country, that is, laying them on smooth stones 
and then beating them with her feet, saw a huge 
hippopotamus watching her from the river. Pres- 
ently he made for the shore ; upon which she fled 
in a iright, leaving the clothes behind her. The 
brute quietly walked up to them, and imitating 
what he had seen her doing, ** pounded” them so 
heartily with his own ponderous feet, that in q@ 


| very short time they were all stamped to bite, 
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SUSPECTED FENIANS ‘‘MAKING A RUN FOR IT” 


THE FENIAN MOVEMENT IN 
IRELAND. 


From the relations of the Irish and English 
press, and from the letters of correspondents, we give 
a condensed account of all the Fenian movements in 
Ireland, and the means taken for their suppression up 
to the date of the sailing of the last -teamer. 

The Dublin police, under the authority ot a general 
warrant from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, began the 
arrest of persons suspected of taking part in the Fenian 
conspiracy, the day on which the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament at 
Weatmins:cr, the law beinz s 
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Irish Administration. The first taken into custody 
were mostly strangers to Dublin, who had been there 
for some time passed without any apparent employment, 
but were never in want of money, and lived at respect- 
able hotels and lodging-houses in excellent style. 
These persons had been kept since their arrival under the 
close observation of the police, as it was suspected that 
they had come from America for no good purpose, their 
dress and general appearance showing that they had been 
residents at the other side of the Atlantic. Although it 
was expected in Dublin that the Habeas Corpus Act 
would be suspended, these men evidently did not 
think that they would be interfered with for at least a 


y the | week, which would give them sufficient time to make 
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LIVERPOOL AND HOLYHEAD PACKETS, DUBLIN, 


their arrangements for departure. Some of them were 
in bed, others were dressing, and some were at break- 
fast when the police came on them by surprise; and 
when they asked what charge was against them, in no 
instance did they receive any reply. No time was given 
for communication with friends or associates, and as 
fast as the arrests were made the prisoners were 
hurried off to the nearest station-houses, where they 
were locked up without being even told why they were 
taken into custody. The second class of prisoners 
taken up on Saturday week were principally those who had 
been residing in the streets adjoining the South Liberties 
and who, like their friends dwelling in various hotels 
and lodging-houses elsewhere in the city, had no occu | 
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THE POLICE ARRESTING THE FENIAN COUNCIL IN PILSWOBTH S TAVERN, JAMES SIBEET, DUBLIN, 
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IRELAND. 


pation but walking about, and seemed to be waiting for 
some event, whilst they had money enough for their 
livesihood and did not inquire for work. As the day 
advanced the arrests became more frequent and 
general, and from every direction prisoners, most of 
them well-dressed and respectable-looking men, were 
to be seen going to the various station-houses, where 
large numbers of the police were kept on reserve duty 
in case their services should be required. Thirty- 
seven of the number arrested in the city on Saturday 
week acknowledged that they were American subjects 
of Irish descent, and that they had served in the 
American army during the late war. Eight men of 
(Continued on page 43.) 
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BEREFT. 
BY J. B. SWET1 


Bounvtess Ocean, stretched before me, 
Night has thrown her mantle o’er thee, 
And I ponder hy I wander on thy pebbly shore to- 
night : 
For remembrance haunts me ever, 
With the forms now gone forever, 
And they float in shadowy semblance o’er my spell- 
bound spirit-sight. 


To thy billows, as they glistgn 
In the moonlight, do I listeff, 
And I fancy, in their plashing, as they dash against 
the shore, 
That I hear the tones of voices, 
Mingled with their varied noises— 
Voices sounding like the ones I loved to hear in 
days of yore. 


Is it real, or is it seeming ? 
I hear, or am I dreaming ? 
Do I hear the songs of loved ones floating o’er the 
moonlit sea ? 
Are they spirits of the cherished 
Ones, who long ago have perished, 
Coming to commune with my sad heart, and be 
again with me ? 


It is but the ceaseless plashing 
Of the waters, shoreward dashing. 
But my fancy tunes the ocean to the yearnings in 
my breast ; 
And as thus I seem to hear it, 
From the depth of my tried spirit 
Flows a tide of wild emotion that will not allow 
me rest. 


Once I wandered by thee, Ocean, 
With a joyous heart emotion ; 
For a trusting heart was mine to love—a voice was 
mine to cheer ; 
But beneath thy stormy billow, 
Has he found a coral pillow, 
And, by fancy only, in thy voice his silenced voice 
I hear, ; 


Roll ye on, O waters, ever! 
This, my heart, is crushed for ever! 
And as tempests o’er thy foamy face, in might 
resistless sweep, 
Sing the requiem of my spirit, 
That my loved and lost may hear it, 
As he lies in death, low down within thy great, 
mysterious deep. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
** REUBEN’S WAR,” ETC. 








CHAPTER LXXVII.—THE REWARD. 


Waite the newspapers on thousands of break- 
fast-tables are filled with the particulars of the 
great trial just ended, and while a certain vague 
sense of dissatisfaction with the issue spreads 
through the minds of readers, in spite of the 
soporific doses administered as usual in leaders in 
support of the verdict, by writers who recognize 
as their supreme political and social law ‘ what- 
ever is, is right,” and who therefore do their best 
to allay all manifestations of independent judg- 
ment, or a desire to measure things by “‘ abstract” 
moral law, or natural and instinctive standards of 
right—whilst this is transpiring on the surface of 
society through the length and breadth of the 
land, as the news of the verdict and of the details 
spread, there is a man whom the proceedings have 
made famous or infamous—it’s all the same to 
him—who is stoutly trudging away from the ale- 
house where he has lived in a kind of half-secrecy 
during the trial. 

He goes toward Dr. Pompess’s house at Pet- 
ersham, on business that makes him, whenever 
he thinks of it at all excitedly, which is not un- 
seldom—take a little run, and enjoy himself over a 
sly laugh, till he remembers that he has an atti- 
tude to preserve, as the “‘halderman’s son-in- 
law” and avenger, that does not at all comport 
with such behavior. Bob accordingly then bc- 
comes Ingubrious as an undertaker who expects 
every instant to mect a member of the ‘‘ bereaved 
family” on whom he depends for his remuner- 
ation. 

But he dimly and slowly becomes conscious of 
something unpleasant toward him in the public 
mind, Even in the alehouse over-night he might 
easily have found insult below the banter or chaff 
that was so plentiful, had he cared to do so, But 
he didn’t : he only cared to keep the people about 
him all in as good humor as he could by making 
them eat and drink freely at his expense, 

But now, as he is leaving the town, people stare 
at him with no friendly looks, from the door-steps 
or windows ; and if he comes upon any little knot 
of men, they seem to take an odd pleasure in 
standing just where they aro, in the very centre of 
the path, and compelling him to go outside, even 
though they open spontaneously to let anybody 
else pass. 

Sneers, jests, and irritating questions, put in a 
loud voice, for the whole neighborhood to hear, 
presently merge into more practical hostilities. 
Boys begin to t:row mud, and even stones, with- 
out rebuke, except when the stones happen to hit, 
not Bob, but one of the bystanders. ‘Informer 
—informer!” is a wordtoften shouted afier him. 
But, on the whole, Bob thinks if any of the 
“blackguards” had to get a thousand pounds, as 
he has, they wouldn’t mind this; and so he 
won't. 

Once fairly out of Hengston, he is left to him- 
self, and he begins to speculate on how he had 
best spend the thousand pounds. Bob feels he 
is very much wiser, whatever other folks may 
say, than when he threw all his former fortune to 
the dogs, No more of that game! Catch him, 








No. This thousand pounds he'll inwest, and he'll 
take good adwice. P’rhaps even that ‘cute gent, 
Mr. Stamp, mightn’t mind loeking to it for him, 
if he paid him his commission. 

So thinking, he got to Petersham, where he 
was very much annoyed, and a little alarmed, to 
discover that the doctor declined to see him, but 
sent out a message—he could go to Mr. Stamp if 
he liked, to whom he (the doctor) had transferred 
all funds remaining out of the money received 
from Mr, Sleuth. 

Bob didn’t like that. He vehemently suspected 
the doctor was trying to shirk payment. A pretty 
game for a gentleman, if that was his game! Bob 
felt the pe ion oozing forth on his face, at 
the mere thought that any one could be mean 
enough—a gentleman and a J. P., too—to rob a 
poor man of the natural reward of his industry. 

While he stood outside the doctor’s porch, won- 
dering whether anybody would, at all events, re- 
member how many miles he had come, and 
whether, after a walk of so many miles, they’d 
offer him a glass of ale and something to eat— 
while he was thus speculating, and feeling very 
hungry, he saw the servants collecting about him 
—the butler in his black, the gorgeous foot- 
man, the groom, and a helper or two from the 
stables—and they seemed to be forcing back the 
maid-servants out of the way. Somehow, he didn’t 
like their looks at all. So he suddenly took him- 
self off, and heard a general roar of derision sent 
after him, and the remark: 

“Oh, he knows well enough what we were 
getting ready for him!” 

Bob didn’t know anything of the kind, and was 
much too angry, and faint, and depressed, not to 
say terrified, to inquire. There was nothing for 
it now, but to trudge back again through the 
hot, but not bright sun, and the dry, stifling 
roads, which were detestable with clouds of dust, 
raised every now and then by a sudden blast of 
wind, as ifon purpose to make him (Bob) more 
miserable. 

However, he got back to Hengston, worn out 
and foot-sore ; and, as he'saw he was becoming 
more than ever an object of attention, he hurried 
along, through by-lanes and courts, with an ever- 
increasing tail, and a yery noisy tail, behind him, 
till he got to the lawyer’s, and there he had to 
make a sudden run of it, to prevent two or three 
mischievous-looking persons stopping him, and 
turning him back upon the mob. 

He got inside the lawyer’s hospitable-looking, 
wide-open doors, and he slammed them to after 
him, before he remembered he must not take liber- 
ties with Mr, Stamp’s place ; so he re-opened them 
after a brief delay, and he saw thankfully the tail 
was dispersing. 

A clerk came to him, and asked his business. 

‘Dr. Pompess sent me,” Bob said, confiden- 
tially, in answer—‘* Dr. Pompess, of Petersham, 
Justice of the Peace—about the reward. Oh, it’s 
allright. He said as Mr. Stamp would make ail 
that square for me—he had giv’ up the moncy o’ 
purpose.” 

‘*T will tell Mr. Stamp what you say,” observed 
the clerk ; and Bob thought the expression of his 
face was like that of everybody else—a something 
between a sneer and a threat, 

Bob wiped his brow, and reminded himself how 
he had stuck to the burglars, and how that had 
ended—in his getting ten thousand pounds! 
Wouldn't he stick, then, to Mr. Stamp? Just 
wouldn’t he not! Let the lawyer say and do as 
he liked, he (Bob) would stick! That was his 
game. Never mind words—never mind bits of 
unpleasantness—he must and would stick ! 

“Mr, Stamp is quite ready to see you, but 
he wishes me to give you fair warning that he is 
very much surprised that you should want to see 
him.” 

The clerk gave Bob the full benefit of this 
mystical saying, and saw Bob’s color change a 
little. No matter. He responds gallantly to the 
assault, 

**O’ course I shall see him. I’ve come to see 
him—ain’t I? Why shouldn’t I see him—eh ?” 

** As you like,” said theclerk. ‘‘ This way.” 

Bob followed through a long and rather dark 
passage, at the end of which his conductor opened 
a door, and revealed a light, large, aud cheerful 
room, and Mr. Stamp standing cosily with his 
back to the fire, while Mr. Goaden was at a table 
busily writing to his employer's dictation. 

**Ha, Bob! that you? Sit down,” 

Such was Mr. Stamp’s salutation, and Bob 
obeyed, thinking how much wiser it always was 
for a man of business to stand no nonsense with 
understrappers, but go right to the principal. 

**T'm busy just now, Bob ; but if you won’t mind 
Mr, Goaden and I going on with a little matter 
I have in hand, I can listen to you at the same 
time.” 

This was charming, Bob thought. Of course, 
law was law; and a lawyer like Mr. Stamp knew 
that when a reward was offered and earned, it 
must be paid. 

Again Bob’s thoughts reverted to the ideal 
public-house and pretty bar-maid that was grow- 
ing up in his mind, as he prepared himself to bring 
his business to a prompt conclusion. 

To make clear the two currents in Mr. Stamp’s 
speech, one addressed to Mr. Goaden, the other 
to Bob, we shall mark the former in italics, 

** Now then, Bob, what is it ?” 





** Only the rewafd, Mr. Stamp,” said Bob. 
“Only the reward? Ha! true. You finished | 
about the costs in Jarvis’s case? Yes? Very well. | 
Next, a warrant to be prepared instantly—any | 


magistrate most convenient will do—for the appre- | 





hension of Leave blank for the name. 
The reward, Bob?—let me see. What was the 
amount?” 


“A thousand pounds, Mr. Stamp.” 

“Large sum! For the apprehension of (leave 
a blank), as an accessory before the fact, in the 
robbery of (blank). Do you, Bob, consider your- 
self, now, entitled to this reward ?” 

** Of course I do, Mr, Stamp, Who else?” 


“Who else! Very truc. Let it be an instruc- 
tion to take advice from counsel as to whether even 
@ charge for murder might not be substituted for 
the lesser charge, or the iesser introduced in a 
separate count, supposing a failure of the principal. 
You have then, Bob, no sort of doubt as to the 
propriety and justice of verdict ?” 

“ Not a bit on it, Mr. Stamp.” 

“Well, I haven’t much doubt myself. oon, 
Goaden, An additional count must be prepared 
for the charge of perjury; for it Mr. Maude 
should, after all, prove to be innocent—— Don’t 
mind our business, Bob, Go on with your own.” 

Bob, however, is staring at Goaden, and his 
pen, and his paper, in a sudden access of en- 
lightenment truly terrible; and he tries to fancy 
he hasn't rightly heard; or has in some way mis-- 
conceived ; or, lastly, they are amusing them- 
selves at his expense. 

Pooh! what an idiot he is. It must be Ikey 
and his pal they are going to try again, in order 
to get fresh facts. Of course, of course! What 
a comfort he hadn’t made a fool of himself by 
showing his fright. 

** Have you done so far, Goaden? Goon, then. 
Make a note that few witnesses will be required to 
prove the share in the robbery. The open confes- 





| Sion in court of having instigated the whole busi- 


ness, and the re-examination of the convicts, will 
be nearly all that is required.” 

“Hem! As—as you seem werry busy to-day, 
Mr. Stamp, perhaps I had better come to-morrow, 
or the day arter that,” observed Bob, in a 
strangely altered tone. 

** Well, Bob, I must deal candidly with you. 
By-the-by, Goaden, I think you had better run over 
to the * Fox and Grapes,’ and ask if they know any- 
thing of Mr. Macguire’s movements. Irather think 
he was to be therethis morning. If you catch him, 
don’t let him go till all is arranged, and he has 
signed the warrant, Mind, Goaden, quick back.” 

Goaden hurriedly took up his papers, and went 
out, leaving Bob in no enviable frame of mind, to 
finish the business in hand. 

**As I was saying, Bob, I must deal candidly 
with you, and, therefore, I decline positively to 
pay this reward, or to advance you a single half- 
penny on any plea whatever, until the next few 
days have passed ; and in that time, ifi—hem!— 
you find it convenient to see me again, you are 
quite at liberty, so far as I am concerned—hem ! 
I mean so far as my individual wishes are con- 
cerned—to come again for your reward. I think 
you will get a reward—indeed,'Goaden and I are 
moving zealously in what we think your trac 
interests——” 

Mr. Stamp stopped, turned to poke the fire, 
again turned to finish his sentence, when lo! the 
place was empty. Bob had flown, declining to 
wait the return of Mr. Goaden. 

With a dry cough, followed by something that 
would have been a laugh if poor Anthony’s fate 
had not just then suggested a sigh instead, Mr. 
Stamp went out into the passage, and there saw, 
in the open space in front of his house, Bob com- 
pletely surrounded by a mob of yelling men, 
women, and children—mostly, however, women, 
and all of the lowest order—who were scratching 
his face with fingers and nails as venomous as the 
claws of a wild beast, or tearing great handfuls 
of hair out of his head, and who then began to 
haul him along—a fighting, cursing, screaming, 
heaving mass of fingers—toward a pump. 

Seeing no danger to life, the lawyer thought he 
would walk slowly toward them, and thus he 
became witness to a remarkable incident. 

The fury and cruelty of the mob growing with 
its own excesses, they became quite ungovernable 
when they saw Bob bleeding from his head, 
having mud streaks upon his face, and his clothes 
dripping all over like a drowned rat; and Mr. 
Stamp then shouted in real indignant earnest to 
them to stop. 

They heeded him no more than a whirlwind 
would have heeded him. Bob was panting—now 
on the ground, now again on his feet—now yelling 
with anguish—now emitting feeble and inar- 
ticulate cries for mercy, for they threw mud into 
his mouth every time they saw him open it; when 
suddenly a youth appeared among them, who 
called out : 

‘Father! father! defend yourself!” 

The word “ father” made every one turn; and 
the mob stood awed in an instant by the startling 
apparition of a youth, his eyes and face gleaming 
with passion, and his arms wiclding a most tre- 
mendous though impromtu weapon. There stood 
Eezau, flourishing a scythe, which he had caught up 
from the door of an ironmongers’s close by, and 
which he swept round, not as a mower would, low 
down, but at the level of the savage faces that 
confronted him ; his deep but broken voice—the 
characteristic mark of his age—strangely in- 
creasing the general sense of his emotion and 
fury. The apparition was so formidable that 
they fell back at once, leaving a wide-opening, 
where Esau and his father presently stood face to 
face. . 

“There! take that thing back,” cried Zasau, as 
he threw down the ugly weapon in a manner to 











make the mobagain retreat. ‘I only wanted you 
to know who it was that stopped you at this pretty 
work, Fifty against one—a noble fight, isn’t it!” 
The people did not reply, except by indirect 
murmurs and taunts. They were aware of the 
relationship and antagonism of the pair, and 
seemed to feel not only that Esau was doing 
a natural and right thing, Dut that the sooner 
now they got out of this unpleasant business the 
better. i 
And so presently Mr. Stamp saw Esau and Bob 
go down a quiet lane, where there were no houses, 
And then the very sight of Esau, so engaged, 
seemed to quicken the steps and the purposes of 
the lawyer, for he hurried back to his office. 
* x * ” * * 


| 


** Pretty treatment, ain’t it, boy! I'll sarve ’em 
out; and that lawyer, too, a lookin’ on. I seed | 


you, Esau. I’m going to get a thousand pounds 
soon, and then——” 

**You mean as the price of hiv blool ?’ 
manded Esau. 

With a shocking oath Bob expressed his notion 
that this was a contemptible view of the case, but 
Esau gave him little time to talk. 

“Father, to save your life I have given youa 
name to-day that is to me so truly horrible to 
repeat-——” 

“Oh, there ain’t much love lost, if it comes to 
that,” retorted Bob, 

“Will you listen, when yon know it is for the 
last time? Ihave but now again given you that 
name, in the hope that it may save you from 
standing where you put him. Go away! I con- 
jure you to go while you can—for your hours aro 
numbered,” 

* Will you make ’em pay me the money? and 
then I'll show you what wings is. Will you in- 
ro ’em as I must have the blunt?” 

2) 0.” 

‘Then I stick like a leech to the last.” 

“Yes. This is but what I expected—was pre- 
pared for. I, too, have no time for talk. Help- 
less as I am, I must go on to watch, hour by hour, 
the progress of your villainous handiwork, Well, 
perhaps it is best. Iused to find it hard to forget, 
at some chance times, who and what you were, 
and how different our relations might have been. 
I used to feel 2 coward in your presence, becansa 
I could not help thinking of such things. But all 
that is over now. Not because you are poor. I 
could kneel to you this moment and worship you, 
if you were my true father—if, however poor, it 
were possible for me to either love you or respect 
you. Nay, I could almost feel myself one of the 
most fortunate of men if you were anything but 
what you are—one of the very basest creatures 
that ever walked this earth; so wicked, that I, 
too, grow wicked by only thinking of you, and of 
our common blood. Oh, merciful Heaven! how 
am I to be forgiven while I own that I abhor you? 
I did not mean to say this. You make me. All 
your brutal treatment of me in my childhood—all 
the cruelty you showed to my mother, after ruin- 
ing her—these things were as nothing. But now 
you finish well: you have driven my only friend, 
kinsman and benefactor to the felon’s dock, and 
you will drive him, if you can, to the gallows, and 
drink his very blood in the gold wrung from his 
own stores as the price of your unparalleled 
infamy! Ihave no more words for you than to 
say—Beware! If I should live to see Anthony 
there But will you leave me? Will you go, 
before the temptation that I now feel coming 
strong upon me shall impel me to give you back 
to the mob? will you go before the recollection 
of these things overpowers all my reason, all my 
sense, and makes me do things I shall never for- 
give myself for? Father, there are men who, for 
reasons you will never understand, have given 
their children to death by their own hands, and 
have had the world’s sympathy for ever; is it 
quite impossible that there are children desperate 
enough, and fathers wicked enough to make a 
new and more awful crime ?” 

“‘That’s your state of mind and ’art, is it? I 
said you were a jewel of a son, and so you are. 
Got a sovereign to wind all up atween us ?” 

Esau threw the sovereign at him, and, turnipg, 
flew down the lane, unable to trust himself for 
another instant, 
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THE MAN-EATER OF CHUNDA. 


Tuts is the story told by an English officer in 
India of a tiger expedition : 

One very sultry day in the month of May, 1850, 
I was sitting in my tent, which was pitched on the 
banks of a tributary of the Nerbudda. Near by 
was a small village of huts called Chunda by t!:. 
inhabitants, but which I can find no trace of i: 
any map I have seen ; it consisted of a few hove!» 
only, and has probably ceased to exist. My duties 
as a civilian in the revenue service enabled me 
frequently to alternate work with pleasure ; and 
the mornings being spent at one’s office (N. B. A 
small tent), the afternoons were generally passed 
in shooting large or small game, according to the 
opportunities of the locality and season. At the 
time referred to I was in a fine tiger conntry, anc 
it was the hot season, and thus I had every chan«c 
of indulging in the favorite recreation of Indian 
sportsmen. 

The river on the banks of which occurred the 
events I wish to describe, was very narrow, its 
source being not far distant, and in many places 
with its bed dry enough to allow a person to cross 
over from stone to stone. The banks undy 
and steep, and on them grew thick sedgy vecds 
and a green plant called “jou,” witl ill sandy 
islands, round which flowed what water there 
possessing the same vegetation. In man 
were deep pools tenanted by alligators, 
choose these haunts on account of their depth, 
for they do not dry up, as do the shallows of the 
river, from the heat of the sun. 

My camp was stationed near the above-mer 
tioned locality, and was sheltered by the wide- 
spreading branches of an enormous bavian-tree, 
whose branches, sending down their hundreds of 
shoots, formed a complete grove in itself. The 
pea-fowl roosted in the branches, and their dis- 
cordant screams were my morni: rum at a 
little before daybreak, at which tim 
and refreshed myself after a steaming night by a 
plunge in the river (the alligators were very tame), 
or else by making my water-carricr empty mus- 
sucks—i.e., leathern water-bags—over me vatil I 
had enough of it. I then proceeded to shoot for 
a couple of hours before breakfast, and afterward 
settled to my daily work. 
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The ferest around was bare of leaves — for at the 
commencement of an Indian summer the leaves 
| fall as in an English autumn—and, with the ex- 


ception of a few eorinda bushes and evergreens, 
the jungle was but a collection of driec-up trunks 
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impossible to get at tigers and large game with- 
out great danger, and, as it was, a range of 20 or 
30 yards was all that could be depended on. 

But, as I have written, I was sitting in my tent, 
my puttawallahs (i.e., messengers, &c. ; literally, 
fellows of the belts, from their insignia of office) 
probably dozing outside, when in rushed a bare- 
headed native—in fact, bare all over, save the 
smallest of rags suspended by a string round his 
loins—and, throwing himself at my feet, embraced 
them, informing me, in lamentable and pathetic 
terms, that his “‘ bachcha” (child) had been taken 
off by a “sher” (tiger), ‘“‘admi khanewallah,” 
a man-eater, and that I was his “ma bap,” 
mother and father, and that my greatness should, 
out of pity, make the tiger, whose grave he de- 
filed, eat my highness’s bullets. The puttawallahs, 
having come in, led the creature out re-echoing 
his complaints, and obtained the further infor- 
mation from him that bis ‘‘bachcha” was not 
his offspring, but merely his pet buffalo, whose 
neck had been twisted and blood-sucked by the 
tiger. 

It was only an hour before dark, but the cloud- 
less sky was favorable to the light of the moon, 
and I made speedy preparations for the hunting 
of the “‘man-eater.” I had been on the track of 
a man-eating tiger for some time, but lately he 
had been quiet, and I had no doubt it was my 
friend, emboldened by past successes ; for he had 
committed in my neighborhood some half-dozen 
murders during the previous 12 months. 

It may be well to explain that by a “man- 
eater” Ido not mean a particular kind of tiger, 
but an old one which has, through some chance, 
killed a man, and, finding him easy eating for bad 
teeth, repeats the dose, taking ‘‘one at a time” 
as often as he can. 

I lost no time in starting with my “ shikaree” 
(Anglice, gamekeeper)for the scene of action, as 
my guns were always ready. These consisted of 
a rifle and a smooth-bore double-barreled carbine, 
all throwing the same ball, one of 14 to the 
pound, The bullets I kept always ready sewn up 
in linen patches and lubricated so as to be handy 
to load with ina hurry. Conical bullets in those 
days were not generally in use. 

When I reached the place where the buffalo was 
killed, I found it lying dead with no further damage 
than a dislocated neck and two deep wounds in its 
throat, from which the tiger had taken a hearty 
drink, and then departed. 

About this time (there being no twilight in In- 
dia) I calculated we should have enough moon- 
light to see the animal if he came. I prepared 
my guns for moonlight shooting by sticking a 
little piece of white paper to each of the muzzle 
sights by means of a piece of cobbler’s-wax, which 
I always had for such purposes. 

Anxiously and patiently I waited for two or 
three hours, and the moon shone more brightly, 
when my shikaree, who had the eyes of a lynx, 
touched my arm. I was too old a sportsman to 
move, but, looking steadfastly, saw something 
creep between two small bushes, and presently 
could clearly distinguish a tiger’s head. My sus- 
pense was increased by its withdrawing. Again 
I waited in silence, and my patience was rewarded 
by seeing the animal walk out into the open space 
by the dead buffalo and proceed to the body. 

First he sucked at the throat and seemed to lick 
his chops, then he familiarly put his paw on the 
carcass as much as to notify that possession was 
nine points of the law, aud he certainly looked a 
very dangerous customer to quarrel with concern- 
ing his property. When thoroughly satisfied that 
he was alone with his prey, he began to tear it 
with his teeth and claws. I was on the point of 
firing, when, to my intense disgust, the tiger ut- 
tered a growl and sprang away. Two pariah dogs 
had approached, attracted by the smell of the dead 
body, and the tiger made a rush after them, and I 
bitterly regretted having spared him while I had 
the chance of killing him with ease; but my 
shikaree said to me: 

‘“‘Never fear, sahib, the janwar (animal) will 
come back ; he has not gorged yet.” 

No one who has not been perched on a tree for a 
night can comprehend the utter discomfort of sit- 
ting astride a branch and not daring to move. 
Although I had settled myself to the best ad- 
vantage, I was in great pain from being unable to 
stir; and my attendant did not relieve me by 
whispering, as he did, “Sahib, yih bahut atcha 
jhar hai; sarhe rat idhur baithenge” (“‘Sir, this 
is a very good tree; we can sit all night in it”), 

Whether I should sit all night or not was soon 
decided. The tiger, having put the dogs to flight, 
returned to the carcass, and before, he had time 
to eat @ mouthful, I fired right and left from my 
rifle, and had the great satisfaction of seeing the 
mighty brute spring high in the air and roll over. 
Before I conld fire again he had recovered his 
feet and rushed off uttering the most terrific 
roars, that. made, I doubt not, many a quadruped 
and biped shrink closer to their nightly dwelling- 
place, and which certainly caused my heart to 
beat some pulsations quicker. My sport was con- 
cluded for the night; I could not hope to see the 
tiger come again, and from the thud of the balls, 
Thad heard that they both had given him an unplea- 
sant reminder of his dinner on buffalohump. I 
waited till [fancied I could beat aretreat with safety 

and then descended from my elevation stiff and 
cramped; and with both barrels of my gun 
cocked, and with my carbine in charge of my 
trusty shikaree. 

I told my shikaree I would start at day-break, 
and desired him to get the assistance of avery 
good puggee whom I knew in the village close by, 


account, When a robbery took place, a couple of 
professional puggees were put on the track of the 
robbers’ footmarks, and they followed the scent 
| until they ran the thieves down into some village, 
and if the footmarks could not be tarther traced, 
| the municipal authorities, such as they were, 
were called upon to produce the offenders. They 
| either did so or the village was put under a con- 
tribution of such an extent as should punish them 
and also remunerate the robbed or their beirs, 
executors, and assigns for the expense incurred in 
replacing the missing goods and chattels. 

One district that I know in Guzerat was formerly 
independent, and had a treaty with the British 
Government for the protection of British travelers. 
On one occasion an English officer’s baggage was 
robbed in transit through this province. Com- 
pensation was demanded and paid, and in addi- 
tion to the money a present of three men’s heads 
in a basket was sent to our political agent before 
whom the case came. This was compensation 
with, literally, a vengeance, and on my inquiring 
if they (the bearers) fancied the men’s heads 
represented the robbers, I was informed, “It 
does not follow ; if they did not do this, bad kam, 
and dacoity, they did some other—their village 
gave them up, and the rajah sahib, sends them 
with his respects ;” and finished by saying that it 
was no business of theirs, as it was written in the 
rajah’s letter to his excellency. 

The native of India resembles very much the 
animal whose pursuit I am now relating—not bad- 
looking, can be slightly tamed, but of cruel, vin- 
dictive character, which will display itself, and 
with claws they cannot help showing sometimes. 

The puggees who find out the robbers are well 
rewarded, and the natives bear them no grudge. 

It is more by signs caused by the passage of an 
animal than by his footprints that they discover 
it, and if they lose the track of the spoor they 
follow such slight indications as a twig turned 
aside, or dew brushed off. I knew a man pick up 
a track he had nearly given up by finding a single 
hair on the side of a stone ; before picking it up 
he blew on it, and it easily fell off : on my asking 
why he did so, he said: 

“Sahib, if any wind had blown this hair it 
would have gone—it blew hard last night—the 
tiger has just gone by.” 

To continue my own story, I went to bed and 
slept soundly, At daylight I was again equipped 
for the day’s sport, and on the spot where I had 
spent the earlier part of the previous night my 
puggee at once took up the track, and we pro- 
ceeded inch by inch to tread the jungle, keeping 
all our wits to work so as not to be surprised. 
| The blood of the wounded tiger was plain on the 

track. In his footmark also the marks of the 

claws were plainly to be distinguished for at least 

20 or 30 yards. This was an infallible sign of the 
brute being hit, as on no other occasion do the 
| talons project in walking: but, in their rage and 
| fear combined, tigers seem to try and wreak their 
| vengeance on everything within reach, 

I knew a tiger to fly at the trunk of a tree when 
he was wounded, and leave deep marks of his 
fangs and claws thereon. Breathless with anxiety, 
we followed the tracks into the bed of the river, 
and found that the animal had gone to drink. 
This was a good sign, as it showed that he was 
forced, by the pains of his wounds, to go for 
water, close to the scene of his disaster. We now 
went along the bank on the same side, thinking 
he had not crossed over, and we looked under every 
green bush, and into every place we could fancy, 
but in vain. I saw also a peacock and hen, which 
were not apparently alarmed. Now these crea- 
tures are very keen and sensible of the presence 
of wild animals, and always notify the fact by a 
series of cries, ‘‘Cuck, cuck,” repeated rapidly 
and shrilly. This cry is used by them when dis- 
turbed by ferocious animals, and is never heard 
on any other occasion. Presently I found that 
they were not so stupid as I fancied, for the very 
two I saw gave the warning cry, “‘ Cuck, cuck, 
cuck,” and flew up and across the river. My 
shikaree started, and, pulling my elbow, declared 
he could see the animal across the river, and 
pointed to what I thought was a stone; but he 
declared it was part of the animal, and that he 
was lying down. I took steady aim, against my 
better judgment, and fired ; the ball went true to 
the mark, and flattened on a stone, and not a 
tiger. At the report the real Simon Pure gave a 
roar within 20 yards of us in the grass behind on 
our side of the river, but did not come out, 
Matters now were getting serious ; it was folly to 
walk into the patch from which the roar came, 
and all we could do was to go round and round it, 
and try if we could induce the animal to come 
out. I kept ready while the puggee threw stones 
in, one of which was saluted by another growl. Of 
course, we could tell now that the tiger was badly 
wounded, or we should very soon have discovered 
the contrary. It was difficult to get any vantage- 
ground, as the bed of the river was on a lower 
level than the reeds and jungle, and we could not 
see a yard ahead, if we entered where the tiger 
was concealed, At length I determined to risk 
one chance of getting the man-eater out of his 
concealment, and, taking my carbine from my 
shikaree, fired both barrels with the nearest aim 
I could take to where I fancied the tiger was, and 
instantly seized my rifle, and left the shikaree 
with my empty carbine and my gun which was 





the brute, for almost before I could change my 
weapons he made a feeble attempt at a charge, and 
came straight out of the jungle into the bed of 
the river. Here he was taken so faint from his 
wounds that he halted and sat up like a dog in the 





and we would try for the buffalo-destroyer early. 
A “\puggee” is a man who can track animals 
by their foot-prints, or pugs, and by other signs 
which escape the uninitiated. In Guzerat the 
puggees are so expert that they can tell the track 
of a tiger over hard, clean, black rock, where a 
European could discover no sign; and their 
expertness was formerly—and, for all I know, 
may be at the present day—turned to good 


bed of the river, in the attitude I have sketched, 
and before he had time to lie down I put two 
| more bullets in him, and he rolled over with a 
deep groan and died. He had received one of my 
bullets below the shoulder, and another in his 
hind leg the night before, and could move only 
with difficulty. His charge was a last-expiring 
effort, and had I not fir: d again ho would probably 
have dicd on the spot he halted at, The news of 





loaded. The balls had the effect of dislodging | 





his death soon spread to the village, and I had 
willing and eager help to carry his carcass to the 
tents,. where the ceremony of singeing his 
whiskers, so that his ghost might not haunt the 
natives, was performed, and I superintended the 
taking off of his skin—an operation not to be 
hastily performed, for if the body or intestines of 
the animal be cut into, the part of the skin 
that gets stained by the blood is apt to rot, or at 
any rate to require extra care in its preparation. 
Some smooth place, which is covered with wood- 
ashes to keep off insects, is chosen, and the skin 
is stretched thereon, by the aid of a number of 
wooden pegs. The hair side, of course, is 
downward, and the fleshy side is well cleaned, to 
remove all fatty matter or meat, and afterward a 
preparation of turmeric and arsenical soap is well 
rubbed in. A few days’ sun is sufficient to cure 
the skin completely until it can be given toa regular 
tanner. The tiger’s fat is very useful for cleaning 
guns, &c. The natives prize it for various rea- 
sons. As an external application it is good for 
rheumatism and other complaints, and they fancy 
that certain doses put forcibly down the throats 
of their infants is an infallible specific which 
bestows on the fortunate swallower the quality of 
bravery. The claws are much valued as charms 
and amulets, possessing similar qualities to those 

of the unguent. English ladies who have Indian 
connections frequently wear these claws, prettily 

set in gold or silver, as charms on their chite- 

laines and watch- guards. 








THE FENIAN MOVEMENT iN 
IRELAND. 
(Continued from page 41.) 

this class were arrested in Marlborough street by the 
police of the C division and lodged in Sackville lane police 
station. Three were arrested in Bayview, a number in 
Phibsborough street, Palmerston place, Dorset street, 
Townsend street, and other parts of the city, where the 
police had been watching their movements for some 
time. Altogether, before two o'clock in the afternoon, 
there were above 120 in custody, and nearly 250 by the 
close of that day. The arrests in each instance were 
cleverly made. A detective officer accompanied a body 
of police belonging to tne different divisions. They 
visited the houses where the suspected parties resided, 
in almost every instance finding them at home. 
Owners of the houses where they lodged were in some 
cases arrested. The police simultaneously made a 
search for arms, but none were found. The men in some 
instances protested against being taken into custody 
when there was no charge against them, but no attempt 
at resistance was made, 

The police in the outlying districts were not inactive; 
for at Rathmines, Donnybrook, Irishtown, Richmond, 
and other places within the police division, arrests 
were made of ey parties. ‘he arrests in the 
suburbs amounted to above 30; the prisoners were con- 
veyed to Dublin under a strong escort. At eight o’clock 
in the evening the majority of the men arrested during 
the course ot that day were conveyed in the police-vans 
and in cabs to Kilmainham jail, under a strong escort 
of dragoons and;mounted police. Twenty-six, moreover, 
were brought to Mountjoy Convict Prison, where there 
is ample accommodation. As they passed through the 
streets, especially in Wexford street, they were followed 
by a number of ragged boys, some of whom cheered, 
and the men in custody also shouted from the cabs. 
On the same night, a guard, consisting of one captain, 
one subaltern, and 150 men of the first battalion of the 
8th Foot, was sent to Mountjoy Prison to do duty over 
the prisoners apprehended in various parts of the town 
and suburbs. 

The effect of the mpt measures taken by Govern- 
ment was apparent dur the first day, for large num- 
bers of men left the city by the different railways, and 
the police observed that the steamers from the North 
Wall were unusually crowded. The police were quite 
aware ot the fact that many persons who had m re- 
siding in Dublin for some time had gone to England in 
the hope of evading the effect of the habeas corpus act. 
A number of —— took their departure by the 
Liverpool steamers that Saturday night, and many more 
proceeded by the Great Southern and Western Railway 
to Queenstown to meet the outgoing Cunard steamer. 
The police made no attempt to prevent these persons 
leaving Dublin. Ina house in Mount Pleasant square 
—a respectable locality, just outside the municipal 
boundaries—three Americans were arrested, who gave 
their names as Burke, Kirwan, and M’Donnell, and 
stated that they were general officers in the service of 
the United States. Among the Americans arrested is a 

m called Colonel Byron, who was frequently re- 
erred to in the letters read during the special com- 
mission. 

The presence of these individuals in Dublin had been 
well known to the police for some months, and they 
were subjected to careful surveillance, but no specific 
legal charge could be brought agsinst them, and on 
several occasions, when the police sought to make them 
amenable, they were defeated by the allegations: “I 
am an American citizen;”’ and “I have only returned 
to see my friends.” Jt was notorious, also, tha 
parties of mep who had labored as artisans in America 
and land had come to Dublin within the past six or 
eight months, and it was these persons, in ali proba- 
bility, who were engaged in the manufacture of pikes, 
cartridges, rifle buliets, and Orsini shells, but in conse- 
quence of their absence from the spot where these 
operations were carried on at the period of seizure, no 
arrests could be made until now. 

In several parts of the city the police made a search 
for arms. They in a building called the Catholic 
Hall, Denmark street. It was formerly a Roman Catholic 
chapel, and it had been occupied for some time by the 
y Men’s Catholic Association, the lower part of the 
P ses being let to tontine or benefit societies. This 
was the part that was searched by the police, but no 
arms were found. They aiso searched various other Jo- 
calities in the neighborhood of Stoneybatter, Queen 
street, and North King street, but without success, ex- 
cept in one instance. In a forge at the rear of No. 15 
Hammond lane, they found two old swords, a powder- 
horn, and a shot-belt. They arrested a man and a wo- 
man for the illegal possession of the arms. 

On Monday week a police inspector went to the house of 
a blacksmith named James K. O'Gorman, in Brick lane, 
for the coy oy of arresting him on suspicion, and on 
searching the premises they found a neatly-made box 
containing 70 or 80 rounds of greased ball-cartridge, 
about a stone weight of gunpowder, and a quantity of 
cartridge-paper which had been cut by machinery. 
O’Gorman was at once conveyed to the police station. 
Several other persons, in whose houses swords or guns 
were found, were obliged to give bail. Under special 
warrants signed by the Lord Lieutenant, 37 prisoners, 
a few of whom had been arrested the previous day, were 
conveyed from Newmarket, College street, and Sackville 
piace stations to Mountjoy prison, in two police-vans, 
at eight o’clock in the evening. The prisoners were 
escorted by a troop of the 10th hussars and some 
mounted police. e cavalcade, as it passed through 
the street, excited a good deal of interest. 

The genral alarm, during the first two or three 
days, was heightened by one or two startling incidents, 
which may not have been connected with the Fenian 
conspiracy. 

On the Sunday morning, at five o’clock, as Hackett, 
the guard who arrived in charge of the mails at the 
King’s Bridge Terminus, and Mr. Ardagh, clerk in the 
Post-office, were driving thence to the General Post- 
office, some oue at the corner of Mary’s lane fired at 
them. The car was gving at a rapid pace, and the shot 
did not wound either Mr, Ardagh, the guard, or the 


driver, but it passed very near Hackett’s head. The 
person who fired immediately decamped. 

In another instance, on the Saturday evening, Mr. 
Byers, the owner of a public-house at Glasnevin, was 
sitting quietly in his parlor, talking toa policeman off 
duty, when a car came to the door; he heard the voice 
of @ customer ask for a shilling to pay the fare, and in 
another minute or two a pérson well known to him (Mr. 
Joseph Sutcliffe) came into the room, pulled a revolver 
from his breast-pocket, shot him, holding the pistol 
within six inches of his neck. 

Among those arrested was Patrick J. M’Donnell, who 








has, it @ , been at the head of the movement since 
the arrest of Blophena, to whom he was next in com- 
mand. Some months ago, it is said, the police learnt 
something about his position in the conspiracy from a 
box con arms, addressed to him, which they 
found in the goods’ store of the City of Dublin Steam- 
pocketiCompeny, North wall; but he eluded their vigi- 

ince till he was found concealed in a yard in the rear 
of North King street. As the deputy of the head centre, 
it is believed that he was in close communication with 
Stephens up to the last moment. 

John Morris, head centre for Carlow, and nearly as 
dangerous an individual as Stephens, has been arrested 
at Belfast. It was to him, as the recent trial proved, 
that the large number of pikes manufactured by Moore 
in Dublin were consigned. 

A body of armed Fenians assembled for drill, on the 
night of Saturday week, in a house at Cullen, in the 
county of Tipperary, fired repeatedly on a patrol of 

lice, and shot one constable, who has since died of 

is wounds. Among the Fenians was a private of the 
17th Regiment, on furlough. The Fenians fied, but 
most of them are known, and three have since been 
arrested. 

A constable was stabbed at Carrick-on-Suir while ar- 
ry | one of the Fenians. 

At Newcastle, in Limerick, a constable was fired at 
and wounded. 

The arrests made at Trim, in the county of Meath, on 
Monday week, included Mr. Malone, one of the wealthi- 
est and most respectable merchants in the town; Mr. 
Sheridan, son to the postmaster; and Mr. Leonard, 


draper. 

In Atblone, on the same day, Mr. J. P. Fitzgerald, 
forme:ly a clerk at the Broadstone terminus, Dublin, 
was among the prisoners. 

Io Limerick 14 persons were arrested, mostly 
young men engaged as clerks in respectable establish- 
ments, one an extensive grocer, another a draper, and 
three publicans, 

At Limerick, on Tuesday week, as a number of Fenian 
prisoners, with a strong party of lancers in attendance, 
were conveyed to the county jail in the prison van, the 
cheering of the populace was immense, and taken up 
by the prisoners, who waved their hats in recognition, 
and appeared to be in excellent spirits. 

On the arrival, on Monday weck, of one of the Liver- 
pool steamers belonging to the Dundalk Steam-packet 
Company, the Dublin police and coast-guard seized a 
case containing nine horse-pistols and twenty of smaller 
size. There were also in the same case two double- 
barreled fowling-pieces, together with a number of ritle 
bullet-molds. 

On another occasion the police found a box full of 
hand-grenades, the lid being inscribed “‘ Hardware,” on 
board the Liverpool steamer. 

On Wednesday week the police entered a house in 
St. Andrew’s lane, Dublin, and found in an upper room 
142 pikes and 36 pike handles concealed under the 
flooring. An adjoining apartment seems to have been 
used asa drill-room. The lower part of the house was 
in the possession of a cab-driver. 

Ten casks of powder, weighing 25 pounds each, and 
1,000 yards of tuzee, have been seized in Kilkenny. 

The first battalion of the Coldstream Guards arrived 
at Dublin on Thursday, by the steamers from Liver- 
pool. The battalion consisted of 20 officers and 513 
rank and file, accompanied by 15 soldiers’ wives, 21 
children, and two horses. It was under the command 
of Colonel the Hon. Dudley Carleton. The 85th regi- 
ment, collected from Manchester, Chester, Newcastle 
and Tynemouth, also embarked at Liverpool on board 
the City of Dublin Company’s steamers St. Columbia 
and Iron Duke, for Dublin. The regiment mustered 24 
officers and 743 rank and file, and was accompanied by 
three officers’ wives, three officers’ children, 67 soldiers’ 
wives, 95 soldiers’ children, and seven horses. The 
regiment was under the command of Major Appleyard, 

A detachment of the Royal Artillery from Woolwich, 
consisting of 70 non-commissioned officers and men, 
was sent to Ireland on Monday week, to be stationed at 
Pigeon-house Fort, Dublin. A detachment of the Mili- 
tary Train Corps, in charge of a large amount of bag- 
gage, warlike munitions and equipments, was also for- 
warded to Ireland last week, and a detachment of the 
Royal Horse Artillery from the depot at Maidstone. 
Another detachment of the regiment is under orders 
for Ireland. The entire force will comprise two bat- 
teries, composed chiefly of Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
Further reinforcements have since arrived. 

In various parts of the country—in Tipperary, 
Limerick, Cork, Carlow, Westmeath, Belfast, Sligo and 
other places—searches for arms and arres‘s are going 
on simultaneously. Hitherto the seizures have not been 
many. The police have been active in Cork and Queens- 
town, and have arrested five men lately returned from 
America, one of whom, Fitzgerald, had £400 in his pos- 
session. 

It has been deemed expedient to add Galway, King’s 
County, Westmeath, and parts of Down, Longford and 
Fermanagh, to the list of proclaimed districts. 

A military court-martial was held on Monday week, 
and several following days in Cork barracks, to inquire 
into charges preferred against Drum-Major Farrell, 2a 
Regiment; Sergeant Durrah, 2d Regiment; Sergeant 
Butler, 32d Regiment, and Private Conroy and Corporal 
James Rose, of the 20th Regiment. Col. Nugent was 
the Deputy Judge-Advocate, and Col. Lane Fox ap- 
peared as prosecutor in the trial of Corporal Rose. The 
offense charged against him was that of saying, in the 
presence of Constable Carson, of the [Irish Constabulary 
service, ‘‘ This rifle is loaded. I’m an Irishman, from 
the county Clare, anda Fenian. All the Irish soldiers 
are Fenians, and if they are called out, they will never 
fire on the people;” being conduct prejudicial of good 
order and military discipline, and contrary to the Arti- 
cles of War. The prisoner, in his defense, denied alto- 
gether the truth of the charge. The trial, however, re- 
sulted in a verdict of guilty; the sentence is not yet 
known. 

A military court of inquiry has been sitting likewise 
at the new barracks, Limerick, upon the togr non-com- 
missioned officers of the 73rd Regiment, who are accused 
of associating with recognized Fenians, 

Several soldiers belonging to the Dublin garrison aro 
in custody, charged with desertion and seditious con- 
duct, which gives a pretty general resumé of all the 
difficulties in Ireland so far. Whether the positive 
means taken by the English Government for their sup- 
pression will have the effect, or the contrary, remains 
to be seen; the next two wecks must tell the story. 








Tae Great “Sancy” Dramonp.—The his- 
tory of this diamond (weighing 54 carats) is very curious, 
Nicholas Harlai, Seigneur of Sancy, its possessor, wish- 
ing to raise money upon it for the benefit of his friend 
Henry IV., intrusted it to the care of a faithful servant. 
The man was beset by robbers and murdered. His 
master recovered the body, ard calculating on his late 
vassal’s fidelity, opened the stomach, where, as he ex- 

ted, he found his lost treasure. He then carried out 
is intention, pledged it to the Jews, and was neyer 
afterward able to redeem it. In 1649 it belonged to 
Henrietta Maria, Dowager Queen of England, from 
whom it passed to the Duke of York. After his abdica- 
tion the unlucky James sold it to Louis XIV., for £25,000. 
During the memorable days of September, 1792, it was 
stolen with the rest of the regalia; it reappeared in 
1838, when the Princess Paul Demidoff bought it from 
an agent of the Bourbons for £75,000. Last winter it 
was on view at Messrs. Garrard’s in London, and finally, 
it has returned to its native land, being purchased for 
£20,000 by Sir Jamesetjce Jeejeebhoy of Bombay. 


A Distinction anp a Dirrerence.—Jones 
once discovered the respective natcres of a distinction 
and a difference. He says that “a little difference” fre. 
quently makes a great many enemies, while a “little 
distinction” makes hosts of friends to the one ou whom 
it 18 coulerred, 
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THE EMPRESS EUCENIE AND IM- 
PERIAL SHOOTING PARTY 
AT MARLY. 


‘Le Sport” has, as we have told our read- 
ers before, become a regular institution in France ; 
and if our brave neighbors could only be induced 
to make it less theatrical, and not quite so much | 
an occasion for costume, it might eventually be a | 
really national institution. The Imperial party 
has just been distinguishing itself by a capital | 
bout of partridge-shooting in the admirable little 
wood at Marly, between Versailles and Saint Ger- | 
mans ; and could the shade of Egalité, or of either 
of the three Louises before the empire, have wit- 
nessed the hearty simplicity of the affair, it would 
have been a little surprised—if shades are ever 


A REMINISCENCE OF COUNTRY LIFE—SETTING THE FIGURE OF FOUR-TRAP. 


ing manner, the whole thing would have been , the setting of the figure-of-four trap. 
| eminently respectable, even though the coveys knows the figure-of-four trap. 


were beaten up to the shooting-ground ; and in 
the matter of costume the Empress set as piquant 
and pretty a fashion as could possibly be desired 
for any English country-house in the shooting 
season, 








SETTING THE FICURE-OF-FOUR 


TRAP. 


Every memory of our old country days, when we 
were boys and girls, comes most gratefully to our 
senses. The times when we thought nut-time so 
happy ; when we counted upon the ripening of the 


| apples ; when every fruit and every season had its 


Every boy 
It is simply an 
arrangement of cross-sticks, that shall disconnect 
as soon as the bait is touched by animal or bird, 
and let down the weight that it upholds. The 


intended for a pie or a fricassee is there, 








A FIC! ISLAND LIQUOR STILL, 


AND HEALTH DRINKINC. 


A very remarkable feature associated with 
Figian drinking customs is the Vakacivo, a kind 
of toast or wish announced after the draught is 
swallowed. A man blows away the moisture that 





surprised at anything—at the workwoman-like | special delights, from the first gathering of the | and then shouts aloud his toast, which is some- 
way in which the Empress Eugenie brought down | pinkster-apple, in March, to the bringing-in of | times common-place, sometimes humorous, and 


her bird with the gun handed to her by her Im- 
perial husband. But for the presence of one of 
those wonderful Dresden-china-looking, cocked- 
hatted keepers, with a tremendous hound tugging | 
at a leash, and evidently anxious to distinguish 


the winter pears in November. 


These are summer pleasures ; but winter has | 


its pleasures as well, and to the boy especially so. 
The tracking of rabbits, the snaring of partridges, 
the winter fishing through ice-holes, all have their 


| sometimes sentimental. 

Some of these wishes allude to the cannibal prac- 
tices of the people: e.g., a skull, a man’s heart, 
or ahumanham. Others indicate the profession 
of the drinker: thus, the fisherman asks for a 


himself in*an elephantine but utterly disconcert- ) charms ; and of them we illustrate in our picture report from the reef, a husbandman for propitious 


Nie ? i oN 
Aya hanus: NY 


{ 
N 
\( 


Will 
i 


EMPBL£SS EUGENIE 


may remain about his mouth with a hissing noise, | ‘‘ water in dams,” and the milk of the nut as 


| 


poor bird is crushed, but the dainty morsel that is | 









seasons, and the sailor for a brisk wind. The 


| ruling passion is thus frequently manifested—the 
| covetous man calls for wealth, plenty of tortoise- 


shell, or a whale’s tooth; the epicure for boiled 
fish, rich puddings, or turtle-soup. A kind neigh- 
bor of mine used to ask for ‘‘ pleasant conversa- 
tion.” A treacherous chief was accustomed to 
say, “There yet is that is kept back.” An ill- 
looking doctor was ever crying out for a good 
god; anda little priest always said of the gods, 
* They pull andI pull.” 

Many drinking wishes are expressed enigmati- 
cally: ‘a red string” means sinnet; “a path 
that resounds,” a canoe; “a bamboo basket,” 
food from Somosomo; ‘a long pig,” a human 
body (to be eaten) ; sugar-cane is asked for as 


** water that trembles in the breeze.” 

The origin of this custom may, perhaps, be 
traceable to the common practice of ending a re- 
port and many business transactions by a short 
wish or prayer. 

One of the oldest established and most peculiar 
: Figian social ceremonies is the drinking of 

aqona,. 
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A FIGI ISLAND LIQUOR STILL, 


Early in the morning the king’s herald stands | 
in front of the royal abode, and shouts, at the top 
of his voice, ‘‘Yaqona!” Jiereupon all within 
hearing respond, in a sort of scream, Mamd, 
** chew it.” 

At this signal the chiefs, priests, and leading 
men gather round the well-known bowl, and talk 
over public affairs, or state the work assigned for 
the day, while 
their favorite 
draught is be- 
ing prepared, 

The young 
men having 
finished chew- 
ing, each de- 
posits his por- 
tion, in the 
form of a round 
dry ball, in the 
bowl, the inside 
of which thus 
becomes stud- 
ded over with @ weap OF MALAGASEY, AFRICA, 
large number BELLE. 
of these sepa- 
rate little masses, The man who has to make 
the grog takes the bowl by the edge and tilts it 
toward the king, or, in his absence, to the chief 
appointed to preside. A herald calls the king’s 
attention to the slanting bowl, saying, ‘Sir, with 
respects, the yaqona is collected.” 











If the king thinks it enough, he replies, in alow 


further side of the bowl ; with his 
fingers pointing downward, and 
the palm toward himself, he 
sinks that hand carefully down 
the side of the bowl, carrying 
with it the edge of the vau; 
at the same time his right hand 
is performing a similar operation 
at the side next to him, the 
fingers pointing downward and 
the palm presenting outward. 
He does this slowly from side 
to side, gradually descending 
deeper and deeper till his fingers 
meet each other at the bottom, 
so that nearly the whole of the 
fibres of the root are by these 
means enclosed in the vau, 
forming as it were a roll of above 
two feet in length lying along 
the bottom from side to side, 
the edges of the vauw meeting 
each other underneath. 

He now carefully rolls it over, 
so that the edges overlapping each other, or 
rather inteymingling, come uppermost. He next 
doubles in the two ends and rolls it carefully 
over again, endeavoring to reduce it to a nar- 
rower and firmer compass. He now brings 
it cautiously out of the fluid, taking firm 
hold of it by the two ends, one in each hand 
(the back of his hands being upward), and 
raising it breast high with his arms considerably 
extended, he brings his right hand toward his 
breast, moving it gradually onward ; and whilst 
his left hand is coming round toward his right 
shoulder, his right hand partially twisting the 
vau, lays the end which it holds upon the left 
elbow, so that the vaulies thus extended upon that 
arm, one end being still grasped by the left hand. 
The right hand being now at liberty is brought 
under the left fore-arm (which still remains in the 
same situation), and carried outwardly toward 
the left elbow, that it may again seize in that 
situation the end of the vauv. The right hand 
then describes a bold curve outwardly from the 
chest, whilst the left comes across the chest, 
describing a curve nearer to him and in the 
opposite direction, till at length the left hand is 
extended from him and the right hand approaches 
to the left shoulder, gradually twisting the vau 


by the turn and flexures principally of that wrist : | 


this double motion is then retraced, but in such a 
way (the left wrist now principally acting) that 
the vau instead of being untwisted is still more 
twisted, and is again placed on the left arm, 
while he takes a new and less constrained hold, 


tone, “ Loba” (wring it), an order which the | Thus the hands and arms perform a variety of 
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LIFE IN CENTRAL AMERICA,—FROM A SKETCH BY J. R. ROBERTS. 


herald communicates to the man at the bowl in a 
louder voice. 

The water is then called for, and gradually 
poured in, a little at first, and then more until the 
bowl is full, or the master of the ceremony says 
“Stop,” the operator in the meantime gathering 
up and compressing the chewed root. 

Now follows the science of the process, which 
Mariner describes so accurately that I cannot do 
better than transcribe his account. 

The strainer is composed of a quantity of the 
fine fibrous vaw (hibiscus), which is spread over 
the surface of the infusion, on which it floats, and 
the man who manages the bow! now begins his 
difficult operation, 

In the first place, he extends his left hand to the 








AN ABYSSINIAN OVEN, 





curves fof the most graceful description. the 
muscles both of the arms and chest are seen 
rising as they are called into action, displaying 
what would be a fine and uncommon subject of 
study for the painter; for no combination of 
animal action can develop the swell and play of 
the muscles with more grace and better effect. 
The degree of strength which he exerts when 
there is a large quantity is very great, and the 
dexterity with which he accomplishes the whole 
never fails to excite the attention and admiration 
of all present. Sometimes the fibres of the vau 
are heard to crack with the increasing tension, yet 
the mass is seen whole and entire, becoming more 
thin as it becomes more twisted, while the infusion 
drains from it in a regularly decreasing quantity, 
till at length it denies a single 
drop. The man now tosses the 
dregs behind him, or with a new 
lot of vau repeats the operation 
until the liquid is clear and fit 
for use. 

The cup-bearer then presents 
the cup to the king, who sprink- 
les a few drops on to the ground, 
and then drinks: while his 
courtiers chant a thanksgiving, 
winding up with a glad shout 


and a clapping of hands, which 


caught up by people living at 
various distances—as is the 
crowing of cocks—till the whok 


town is shouting and clapping. 
Atter the king, the next in ran] 
drinks. Itis considered a hig! 
honor to drink after the king: 
so much so that on the occa- 
ion of a Tongan boatman saving 
the | l being re- 

















HIPPOPOTAMUS WASHING CLOTHES—A NILE SKETCH, 


THE 





MAN EATER OF 


quested to name his own reward, he eagerly 
replied : 
| ‘Let my name be announced in the Yaqona- 
| circle next to the king’s as long as I live.” 





1HE CARPENTER OF SANGATANGO, 


HEAD OF A MALACASEY BELLE. 


| Everyraine connected with the toilet must of 
necessity be interesting to our fair readers, and 





CHUNDA-—WOUNDED AND VERY SICK. 
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if we can, by bringing forward the ideas of other 
nations, suggest anything to our own fair ones, 
we have certainly achieved a success. With this 
idea we give some little description of a Malagasey 
African woman’s hair-dressing : 

“Their hair,” says Madam Pfeiffer, “is coal 
black, as woolly as the negro’s, and much coarser 
and longer, sometimes attaining a length of two 
feet. When this hair is worn in all its native 
luxuriance, it has a horribly disfiguring effect. 
The face seems quite lost in a virgin forest of 
thick frizzled hair, standing out in all directions. 
Fortunately, few wear it in this way. The men 
often have their hair cut off quite short at the 
back of the head, and leave only a length of six 
or eight inches in front, which looks comical 
enough, as the hair stands upright, and forms a 
woolly top-knot, but it is not so bad as the virgin 
forest. The women, and some of the men, too, 
wlio are exceedingly proud of their hirsute orna- 
ments, and cannot make up their minds to 
shorten them, plait them into a number of little | 
tails. Some let these tails hang all about their | 
heads, while others unite them into bands or 
bunches, so as to cover the whole head. This 
kind of head-dress takes a good deal of time in 
preparing, particularly in the cases of the richer 
Malagaseys, who have their hair plaited into an 
infinite number of these little tails. On the head 
of one of these native beauties I counted above 
sixty plaits, the front ones of which were fastened 
to a ring surrounding the face, and distant about 
six inches. The good'lady’s slaves must have had 
a good day’s work in bringing them to the right 
pitch of perfection, On the other hand, it may 
be urged that such a head-dress does not require 
renewing continually, but will remain in all its 
pristine loveliness for several days.” 








LIFE IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


NicaraGva is a country to which, since the raid 
of Walker and his couple of hundred brave but 
hair-brained adventurers, the American people 
have always looked toward with considerable in- 
terest. From the sketch of a correspondent 
domiciled there, we give a representation of the 
Central American mid-day jeviality, called by 
themselves ‘* Las Onie,” or as we say, the “ eleven 
o’clocker.” 

At that hour, whatever he may be doing, the 
Nicaraguan must break off for an hour for his 
bite and his little drops—sometimes two or three 
of them—of Aguerdiente, just to kill the animal- 
cule in the water. 

There is something jovial in this unbending, 
where master and man, black and white, come 
together for the nonce, under the shelter of the 
thatched roof, with hot sun shut away, and the 
cool winds playing around them from off the 
rippling water. 

There are worse places to live in than Central 
America, 








AN ABYSSINIAN OVEN. 


Mr. Sr. Jonn, « recent traveler in Abyssinia, 
gives us many very interesting reminiscences of 
that land, from which we select an account of an 
Abyssinian kitchen and oven, with something of 
the manner io which the palate is tickled in that 
far-off country. 

Imagine a small room, about ten feet long, six 
broad, and eight high, with or without a window, 
according to circumstances, but more usually, as 
in mine, without one, and at all events without a 
chimney, so that the smoke, which is always kept 
going, and that vigorously, finds the door the 
nearest exit, and it may be easily conceived that 
the atmosphere is so dense as to render it difficult 
for any one but a native to remain long in the 
room, Even the cook-women, who pass the 
greater part of the day in this smoke, never think 
of standing up to do their work, but always re- 
main squatted as low as possible, either near the 
door or fire. Every article the room contains 
becomes, like the apartment itself, of a pure soot 
black. The kitchen utensils are, the “ magogo” 
or oven, if it may be so called, a few jars of differ- 
ent forms and sizes, according to the use they 
are intended to be put to—some with long necks 
and narrow mouths, for keeping water in ; others 
with wide mouths and no necks at all, for holding 
the liquid dough of which the bread is formed— 
and the earthen dishes or saucers in which the 
meat and other catables are prepared and served 
up. 

Trhe “magogo” is an oblong building, three 
feet by four, and about a foot high. It is con- 
structed of clay and small stones, with a place in 
the interior for a fire. The whole is covered with | 
acircular slab of a sort of pottery-work, being 
nearly the same material as that of which the 
dislres are formed, nicely polished on the upper | 
surface, which is slightly concave in order to re- 
ce:ve more easily the liquid dough for the bread, 
At the back is a hole by which the smoke may 
escapo, and in front a sort of doorway by which 
the fire is lighted, and which, being placed 
exactly opposite the kitehen door, has always a 
draught of air to keep up a good fire. The cover 
is made of clay, and is used to keep out the smoke 
and dirt, and to retain the heat, 





| 








THE CARPENTER OF SANCATANCO. 


Tuere is nothing so interesting as the adven- 
tures of travelers, and especially those through 





lands as yet unknown. From this class we select 
some of the experiences of Du Chaillu, who will 
be remembered as the first gorrilla hunter, and | 
who is now traveling again through Central Af- | 
rica. This is his story of an African carpenter : 


“One day, while walking down the village of | 
Sangatango, I saw a negro carpenter fellow go | 
into his private fetisch-house, and was lucky 
enough to be able to watch his motions without 

eing discovered, He first built alittle fire in the 





middle of the hut, then stripped and marked his 
body with white chalk, making very peculiar and 
careful stripes on one of his arms, and in the 
centre of his breast ; whilst doing this, which took 
some time, he kept up a constant mumbling 
of words which I could not understand, but which 
were doubtless prayers addressed to his fetisch. 
Yhen the fire was extinguished, and the hut was 
shut. When he came out I laughed at him; but 
he took the whole matter very seriously, of course, 
and told me that the spirit Numba, which has its 
dwelling in the ocean, had gone into his chest, 
and would kill him if he had not exorcised it by 
the ceremony I had seen.” 








THE STEARN YACHT ROSS WINANS 
IN ENCLAND. 


Tue singularly-formed vessel which has been 
under construction during the past twelvemonth or 
more at Mr. Hepworth’s works, Cubitt Town, Millwall, 
from the designs of the owners, Messrs. T, and W. L. 
Winans, American gentlemen, residing in London, who 
have obtained a patent for this principle of ship-build- 
ing, was successfully launched on Monday,*February 
2ist. An illustration of this event appears on another 
page. 

This strange-looking vessel, which has been popularly 
called ‘‘ The Cigar-Ship,’’ is made somewhat in the shape 
of a cigar; or, to speak more accurately, of a tapering 
cylinder, each side being an are of a circle, the chord of 
which, forming the screw-shaft, is 256 feet in length. 
The breadth and height of this cylinder are 16 feet, 
and at 18 feet from each end is a screw propeller 22 feet 
in diameter, the blades of which, nine in number, 
stretch into the water on each side, and below to a 
distance of 6 feet beyond the broadest part of the 
vessel The 18 feet beyond the screws at each end 
forms a continuation of the screw-shaft, and revolves 
with it, being a sort of elongated “nut” of the screw. 
At each end, the shaft works in a bearing, which is so 


contrived as to form a species of ig yo joint, in | his 


order to guard against any strain at mities. 
Underneath the vessel, at about 6 feet ce from 
the screw, at each end, are placed the the 

of which rise th th the bottom, and are worked by 
machinery on the , between This 
machinery is 80 ar that either or both of the 
rudders can be moved at a time. The deck is 130 feet 
long by 1034 feet broad, and from it rise two short 
funnels and two masts, are only 


water-line 
the best Lowmoor and ire iro: 
plates, 5{ of an inch in thickness, while the u 
is of stee] plates, of the thickness of 5-16th of an.inch. 
The framing consists simply of the inner circular 
girders, and she is divided into 20 water-tight compart- 
ments. In the engine and boiler-rooms she is further 
strengthened by inner rings of angle iron 7 inches 
deep, which are riveted to the side, at a distance of 3 
feet from each other. Every rivet-hole in the plates has 
been counter-sunk, so that the veasel is perfectly smooth 
from end to end, The screw-shaft is of steel, 734 
inches thick in the bearings, being 744 inches thick for 
the greater part of its 1 , but becoming thicker at 
each end, where it is 15 inches in diameter. 

The engine-room is in the centre of the vessel, on the 
lower deck, and is 20:4 feet in length, cccupying the 
whole breadth of 16 feet. Here are placed three cylinder- 
engines, made by Messrs. Jackson & Watkins, from 
designs by Messrs. Winans. The engines are upright- 
cylinder nighgeueee condensing 
to be of an ultimate power of 2,000 horse, and it is 
intended to work them up to from 1,500 to 1,800, the 
nominal power being about 250. A fourth cylinder is 
also placed in the engine-room, to move a counterpoise 
or pendulum, consisting of 20 tuns of lead, for the 

urpose of counteracting the tendency to roll, which 
the motion of the engines engender. Beneath the 
engine-room are the four boilers, in a room 25 feet by 
about 16 feet. They are similar to locomotive boilers, 
and supply superheated steam, having an arrangement 
of pipes, round which the flame from the may 
be sent when a instead of passing directly into 
the funnel, The boilers are calculated to bear a pres- 
sure of 200%6, and will probably be worked at at 


150%. 

Behind the engine-room is the saloon, somewhat re- 
sembling in shape a railway tunnel, 25 feet in length, 
the entrances being at the after end, at each side of a 
table which extends the whole length of the cabin, and 
rests u the cas that surrounds the screw-shaft. 
This saloon is tastef painted in white and gold, and 
the seats are covered with blue damask. 
Two lustres hang from the roof under the ylight, and 
a pair of fixed lamps are also placed at each at the 
further extremity. 

At each side of the saloon, and also astern of it, are 
small state-rooms, handsomely and tastefully fitted up 
with berths and closets, and decorated in the same 
style. 

Astern of the saloon and bed-rooms is the sleeping- 
place for the crew, with berths on each side, and in the 
centre is the windlass, which may be described as a long 
crank, to be worked by the hands of the men. Gere, 
too, are the chains of the anchors, not the least remark- 
able arrangement. 

The anchors are simply large cylinders, of metal, 
weighing a tun each, and are suspended in two tubes, 
which rise from the bottom of the ship, through which 
they are dropped. When hauled up, they come up so 
that their lower extremities are flush with the bottom, 
and appear from below like the bottoms of two large 
plugs. 
It is said that, from the peculiar shape of the ship, 
she will offer so little resistance to the water that these 
will fully suffice to hold her. 

Returning on deck, and passing forward of the two 
funnels, you descend into a smaller cabin, the smoking- 
saloon, 12 feet in length, furnished with a table similar 
to that in the after-cabin, and with seats covered with 
deep maroon-colored morocco leather. From the sky- 
light hangs a lustre, and two lamps like those before 
mentioned are at the end. 

Similar sleeping-rooms to those in the after part of the 
ship are also here, accommodation being provided in 
all for 30 persons. 

Ahead of the smoking-saloon is the galley, which is 
roomy and commodiously fitted up. : 

Still further on is the , where the engineers 
and firemen have their berths. 


ous to launching, the ship lay on the ways, not 
as ships generally lie, sloping downward toward the 
river, but the framing was so constructed as to have her 


ng 
water-line level, At ite extremity abaft, the shaft was 
protected by a sort of movable wooden sheath, like a 
thimble, secured by a chain or cable, which is shown in 
our illustration. 

At four o’clock the tide was found to serve—the last 
blow was struck—Mrs. W. L. Winans performed the 


act of ber the Roses Winans—and the launch 
went , the vessel as | the flags of 
England, America, and Russia ; hoisting also the ensign 
of the —- Yacht Club of St. Petersburg, to which 
she is ed to belong. Owing to the above-men- 
tioned ent in her building, sh: 


arrangem: e came 
into the water all at once, being sustained by the fram- 
ing until half the vessel was over the river; and when 
she had fairly found her place, which she did in a 
minute or two, it was seen that she floated—according 
to expectation--exactly half in and half out of the 
water, the extreme points just appearing on the water. 
Her displacement of water is about 400 tuns; but, when 
she has taken in her coal, &c., it is expected to be from 


500 to 600. 

As the ship has been launched “all standing,” with 
engines and everything complete, she is expected to be 
ready for sea in a few days. 

Mesers. Winans have already constructed and 
launched three vessels built on this principle. The 
first, lannched several years since at Baltimore, is 230 








feet in length and 16 feet in breadth. She has but one 
propeller, of the same size as those of the Ross Winans, 
and this is in the centre of the ship. It is obvious that 
with this arrangement there cannot the same 
strength and stability as with those of the new vessel. 
The first ship is said to have been driven, with a smaller 
e than those on board the new ship, at the rate of 
15 knots an hour. A smaller boat, 70 feet by 8 feet, has 
also been launched at St. Petersburg; and a third, of 
similar dimensions, at Havre, a few weeks since, 








BOY MISSING. 


Gustave Frouman, aged 11 years, left his 
home about 10 o’clock on Tuesday, 20th of Feb., sinve 
which time he has not been seen or heard from. He 
wore a fur cap, pants and jacket of grayish color; is 
about 3 feet 8 inches high; color ot eyes, gray; color of 
hair, light and straight. When speaking rapidly, is in- 
clined to stutter. Any information in reference to him 
will be thankfully received by his parents, H. FROH- 
MAN, 395 Eighth street, New York. 





—_ i 


Tue year 1832 was sadly signalized in Paris 
hy scenes of disorder, which were the effect of the un- 
Pappy revolution of 1830; but it was still more marked 
by tke horrors of the cholera, which then made its first 
aopemnee in France. One day Sister St. Mary was 

into the charity hospital, when she was rudely 
sulted by a working-man, who followed and abused 
her, and would even have struck her, it some one had 
not prevented him. The good sister knew only how to 
on and pray. Some days passed. In the begin: 

ot the month of April hundreds of cholera patients 
were crowded into the wards of the hospital, mingled 
with the dead bodies of those who daily expired. One” 
morning & new patient was brought in, whose condition 
— desperate, ‘No more room!” was the 
abrupt answer of the person charged with the reception 
of ge ; “doctors and nurses can attend no more.” 
But Sister St. Mary was there; she rec zed the 
patient, and exclaimed: ‘I will take care of —I will 
find him a corner somewhere. Do not refuse him; I 
will tend him myself.” 





She immediately enters on her 
task, and, without neglecting the other patients, she 
attends to this one with the most assiduous care. 
At the end of eight days the man was in a state 
of convalescence ; but one morning he missed from 
bedside the good Sister St. Mary, his bene- 
factress. ‘Alas!’ he was told, “she took the 
cholera herself, and died during the night.”’ In fact, 
my very dear friends, the good sister died attending the 
wretch who had insulted her some days before; she had 

zed him, and revenged herself on him after the 
—- ot the saints. She died on the 8th of April, 


RETvRN or THE Jews To THE Hoty Lanp. 
—We are assured on good authority that the Emperor 
Napoleon recently invited the principal Jews of France 
toa erence On the subject of the return of the 
Jews to the Holy Land, in the course of which he 
entered thoroughly into the whole subject, and in- 
timated his disposition to use his great power and 
influence toward that end. Whatever the motive, the 
fact of such a conference is a remarkable sign of the 
times. What may not this mysterious man yet effect? 
We should be glad to know how his proposals were 
received by the Jews there assembled. 


Harry SanpErson, whose name is, perhaps, 
better known than any pianist of this country, has been 
tendered a concert by his friends, both personal and 
professional, before leaving this country for Europe. 
The tender has been made in a way that any artist may 
feel really proud of, and is to come off at Irving Hall on 
the erigs at to Sit of Menm. a. a 

rope for a triple purpose—for his health, 
Gis ataay: and to show what an American 
has achieved. When we remember how kind he has 
always been in his efforts for others, we are sure that 
this concert must be a great success. 


In Ball & Black’s window, corner of Prince 
street and Broadway, a picture exhibited is by Granville 
Perkins, a young artist, who is fast rising into a real ex- 
cellence. The subject is “‘ Cape Cruise, on the Southern 
Coast of Cuba,” and the treatment is worthy of the 
rising fame of the artist. 


a 








Hon is the best Rolicy, in Medicine 
as well as in other things. ‘R’S SARSAPARILLA 
is a genuine preparation of that unequaled spring 
medicine and blood purifier, decidedly cupesiee to the 
poor imitations heretofore in the market. ‘Trial 
proves it. 








Barnum’s New American Museum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
establishment does not advertise in the New York 


Herald. The will invariably 

at 2o’clock. Every oon at 2; Evening 
at 73z. The 6Scri Historical Drama, MOSES; 
orn, ISRAEL IN . ificent Scenery, Cos- 
tumes and Appointments. MO G PANORAMA OF 


THE NILE. Scriptural Tableaux: Crossing the Red Sea, 
Destruction of Pharaoh and his Hosts, Triumph of 
Israel. W. B. Harrison, Extemporaneous Singer. Great 
Living Curiosities ; THE WILD AUSTRALIAN CHILD- 
REN, su to have belonged to a race of Cannibals; 
Giant and Giantess ; Three Dwarfs; Two Circassian Girls; 
Glass Blowers; Three-Horned Bull; Persian Sheep; 
Albino Boy, Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, 100,000 curiosities. Admission, 30 cents, 
children under ten, 15 cents. 


A NEW ART ESTABLISHMENT, 
7D BROADWAY. 








The well-known firm of WENDEROTH, TAYLOR & 
BROWN, Philadelphia, have established a Branch in 
rd York for receiving orders and making sittings for 

eir 


FINE MINIATURES. 


The Gallery of E. T. Ketztey & Co., 779 Broadway, 
offering the advantages of fine location and convenience 
of interior arrangement, has been obtained for this 


0 ‘ 
7 There fine Pictures are executed by Messrs. F. A. 
Wenderoth and J. Henry Brown, of the Philadelphia 
firm, whose high standing as Artists was recognized 
many years before Photography was invented. Keeping 


Photography in its proper placo as an aid, and nota | 
depen, they are, therefore, able to produce effects 


that are not to be looked for in the hands of mere 
colorists. A fine painting that is intended to be handed 
down for generations should be free from the imperfec- 
tions of a sun picture; and none but a complete artist, 
who is able to draw for himself, can cast loose from his 
print, and improve the effect while securing the likeness. 

Connoisseurs are respectfully invited to examine 
these Paintings for themselves. 


Wenderoth, Taylor & Brown, 


914 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 
779 Broadway, New York. 





Magic Made Easy-—100 Astounding Perform- 
ances in “‘ Prestidigitation.”’ 10,000 sold. Only 20 cents, 
post-paid, by HUNTER & CO,, Hinsdale, N. H, 

649-52 








Kate Vaugh-—< Rich Story. Only 15 cents, 
Sent free by HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


549-52 





Rogues and Rogueries of New York.— 
Price JO cents. Sent free by HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, 
N. H. 549-52 


J 


GIFT SALE. 
The Days of Brass Jewelry are Over. 


SEND TO THE COSMOPOLITAN JEWELERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


Golda Gift Sale 


Under the management of Messrs. CALKINS & CO., 
well-known as the conductors of this, the most exten- 
sive enterprise of the times, having branches in nearly 
100 cities and towns. Every article of jewelry in the 
mammoth stock of over $2,500,000 is WARRANTED 
GOLD, or NOSALE. All to be disposed of at the one 
average price of ‘I'wo Dollars each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
will receive, 


SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES, ALL TO BE SOLD 
FOR TWO DOLLARS EACH! 


5 Superior Grand Piano Fortes - $800 to $1,200 
50 Splendid Seven-Octave Pianos - 400to 800 
150 Melodeons, the Best Makers - 100to 200 
175 First-Class Sewing Machines - 50to 150 
200 Rosewood Musical Boxes, 32airs 75to 250 
250 Mahogany ‘* “ 24airs 50to 200 
250 Diamond Rings - = «+ 60to 200 
500 Gold Hunting-Case Watches - to 200 
500 Gold Ladies’ Enameled Watches- 50to 3 
1,000 Silver Hunting-Case Watches - 35to 100 
1,000 Silver Open-Faced Watches - Llto 50 
250 Silver Dining Sets—Splendid - 510 300 
500 Silver Salvers and Urns - - B0to 20 
500 Silver Tea-Scts—Complete - - 60to 300 
2,000 Gold Vest and Neck Chains- - 18to 50 
3,000 Gold-Chased Bracelets . - Ito 30 
2,000 Gold Chatelain and Guard Chains 18 1to 40 
2,000.Gold Brooches, Lava and Coral - 8 to 15 
5,000 Gold Brooches, Opal and Emerald 15 to 40 
5,000 Gold Ear-Drops, Jet, Lava, Coral, 
Mosaic, Opal and Emerald Set 8 to 46 
6,000 Gold California Diamond Breast- 
pins - - - -_ - - 6 to 20 
3,000 Gold Sets Soltaire Buttons and 
Studs - - - . - 12 to 25 
3,000 Gold Thimbles, Pencils, &c. - 6 to 15 
10,000 Gold Lockets, double glasses - 8 to 25 
10,000 Gold Lockets for Miniatures - 6 to 20 
3,000 Gold Toothpicks, Crosses, &c. - 6 to 12 
5,000 Gold Plain Rings - - - 6 to 19 
5,000 Gold Chased or Engraved Rings - 6 to 12 
5,000 Gold Shield and Signet Rings - 8 to 25 
10,000 Gold California Diamond Rings - 6 to 20 
10,000 Gold Pearl, and Fancy Store 
Rings - - ae 8 to 25 
7,500 Gold Sets Ladies’ Jewelry, Jet - 15 to 25 
10,000 Sets of Ladies’ Gold Jewelry, 
Cameo, Pearl, Opal and 
Emerald - - - - - 15 to 50 
10,000 Gold Pens, with Silver Holders - 6 to 12 
5,000 Gold Pens, with Gold Holders - 10 to 25 
5,000 Silver Goblets and Cups, all styles 6 to 12 
3,000 Silver Castors and Wine Holders 15 to 50 
2,000 Silver Fruit and Cake Baskets - 20 to 30 
1,000 Silver Card Cases - - . 15 to 25 
3,000 Silver Ege Stands - - - 18 to 40 
2,000 Silver Ice Pitchers . - . 20 to 50 
6,000 Silver Cake, Pie, and Fruit Knives 8 to 25 
20,000 Dozen Silver Teaspoons - - 8 to 15 
10,000 Dozen Silver Tablespoons - - 15 to 25 
10,000 Dozen Silver Forks and Knives - 15 to 40 
1,000 Dozen Silver Nut Picks - - 12 to 20 
5,000 Sets Silver Napkin Rings - - 8 to 
10,000 Engravings in Rosewood Frames 6 to 15 
6,000 Engravings in Gilt Frames - 6 to 15 
1,000 Fine Oil Paintings - - . 25 to 100 
6,000 Pearl Pocket Knives—six blades - 6 to 15 
3,000 Ivory and Pearl Back Combs - 10 to 25 
5,000 Pearl and Gold-Headed Canes’ - 15 to 25 
15,000 Photograph Albums, all styles - 6 to 30 
1,000 Opera Glasses - . : . 10 to 30 
THE COSMOPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 


FACTURING JEWELERS. 


CALKINS & CO., Managers, 
169 and 171 BROADWAY, V. Y. 


Sa Has been organized with the special object of 
doi away with the enormous profiis paid by the 
peo to jobbers and wholesale and retail dealers in 
th goods, @ articles for which the manufac- 
turers receive on the average but $2 cost the cus- 
tomer at retail from $8 to $12, after passing through 
three or four hands. This splendid stock of the lead- 
ing and most fashionable styles of Solid Gold 
Jewelry, Watches, and Silverware, worth $2,500,000 at 
retail prices, will all be sold for $500,000, or at $2 for 
ost and every article [the exact average manufacturer’s 


Remember this is emphatically a Gold Gift Sale, in- 





This | 


at | 





eluding no brass, or so ed Plated Jewelry; and every 
article is sold at the one average price of Two Dollars 
each, easing Gold and Silver Watches, Splendid 
Pianos, &c. he Plan, Sealed advertisements, de- 
scribing each prize, are well mixed, and sent regard]: ss 
of choice to Em a eagen J $10 worth for $2. 
j proof =~ e tee to send any customer, 
in exchange for the least article drawn, for $2, a Splendid 
Engraved Silver Butter Dish valued at $10, or a Photo- 
graph Album valued at $6, and you have the possi- 
bility of getting a 
FINE GOLD WATCH OR PIANO. 
Price of Envelopes 25 cents each. 
2 for 50 cts., with a beautiful Card Photograph. 


5for$1.00 “ Silver Butter Knife, woith $ 1.90 
lfor 2.00 ‘* Silver Napkin Ring oe 2.00 
17for 3.00 “ Silver Salt Spoons o 3.00 
30 for 5.00 “ fSetSilverTeaSpoons “ 6.00 
65 for 10.00 “ Set Silver Forks os 12,09 
100 for 15.00 “ Silver Hunting Watch “ 25.00 
200 for 30.00 ‘* Ladies’ Gold Watch as 50.00 
400 for 60.00 “ Gents’ Gold Watch * 100.00 


In all cases upon receipt of the money the premiums 
as above will be sent with the Envelopes, 

Agente will be allowed 10 cents on every Envelope, 
provided their remittance amounts to over $1. Agents 
will collect 25 cents for each Envelope, and remit 15 
cents to us, either in cash or stamps. 


Address CALKINS & €O., 
169 and 171 Broadway, N. Y. 





Courtship Made Basy-—a great work. Only 
_——- Free by HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





Rarey's System of Horse~T aming.— 
y pp. 15 cents. Free by HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, 
N. H. 649-52 





Books! Books! Books!—Buy your Books only 
of HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. Catalogues free 
gratis to all. 549-52 


JUST READY—The New Number of Ahe 
Great Comic Paper of America, FRANK 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, for May, 
1866, has the most Humorous Cut ever 
published, illustrating the monster nui- 
sance of the age, the Rush of House-Rents 
into the Air; or, Homes for All—John 
Bull and the Fenians—Caught in Their 
Own Trap—Bull Pester-ed by Fenian Mus- 
quitoes—besides numerous other comic 
cuts by the best Artists of America and 
Europe, as well as 16 pages of the very 
finest comic reading matter ever published. 
For sale everywhere. 

FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELERY AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELERY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., ETC. 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will iaform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars, also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country, 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





LADIES 
PAPERCOLLARS 


& CUFFS. 
WHOLESALE & RE TALL. 


WARD,387 B.WAY.NY. 


One Lady’s Collar sent free to the Trade, with list of 
prices and drawings of different styles. ts) 


Fhotograph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample, 25 cents; French Transparent Cards (52 views), 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked Back Play- 
ing Cards, $1 50 per pack. All by mail on receipt of 
Price. Address 
FORWARDING AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. 
tf 


. 








Vieve Grower; or, Life in the Concert 
Saloons of New York. A rich book. Just published. 
Handsomely illustrated, Only 25 cents. Mailed free. 
Address Post Office Box 78. HOLLAND, N.Y. 542-51 


Senseology, Psychologic Fascination, 
Marriage Happily Attained, How to Become Rich, Win 
the Opposite Sex, Marriage, &c. This queer, useful, 
and spicy»book, sent by mail for 25 cents. Address 
EVANS & CO., Box 1,215, Philadelphia. tf 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekeeper; Horse Taming—complete; Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funke 
exposed; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges. 
Salts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; allkinds of Salutation; 
Yortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., ete. Price 25 cents, 
Bend orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 533-5 


Over Fifty Secrets, numerous Jokes, Witty 
Bayings, &c., will be found m “THE LOUNGER,” 
Sent free for Five CENTS. 

tt Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. 


JOB MILLER, JR. 
A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 
Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Loughable Conundrums, 
Humorous Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10cents, Send orders 
to P, O. Box 3,410, New York. tf 
Matrimony. — Why every man should marry 
Why every woman should marry. All may marry to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in 
sealed envelopes on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
Street, New York. 
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DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured 
thousands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding 





Piles, It gives immediate relief and effects a perma- 
nent cure. Try it directly. It is warranted to cure, 
For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 





THOSE CURIOUS FASTENERS 
25 CENTS. 

Good Books 15 cents each. Courtship Made Easy— 
Bridal Etiquette—How to Win and Woo—How to Be- 
have—Mind your Stops—Hard Words Made Easy—How 
to Write Letters Correctly—How to Become an Actor. 


The ITsibrary of Iuovec, 
Three Amusing Volumes for 75 cents. 

Poet’s Companion, 25 cents. Parlor Theatricals, 30 
cents. Fireside Games, 30 cents. Shakspeare’s Pro- 
verbs, 40 cents. Love Oracle, 30 cents, 500 Curious 
Puzzles, 30 cents. Parlor Pantomimes, 25 cents. Comic 
Reciter, 25 cents. How to Converse Correctly, 25 cents. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUES, containing thousands of Books, 
Pictures, Plays, Home Amusements, &c., &c., sent with 
any ofthe above W. OC. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 

544-557 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebe! Officers for 
25 cems; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
547-51 Cc, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


600 Phot hs of the most Promi. 
NENT PERSONS OF THE AGE, embracing Actors, 
Actresses, Opera Singers, Officers of the Army and Navy, 
Statesmen, Authors, Artists, Clergymen, Kings, Queens, 
&c., &c. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. Address Box 
3,410, Post-Office, New York. tt 


Ventriloquism Made Basy; and the Second 
Bight Mystery, as practiced by Ropert HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410, P. O., New York. tf 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


Official Drawing of 34 March, 1866, 





No. B019....+e000- APOW 2.0 cccees $100,000 
NO, 8624......0005 OC  secccecece 60,000 
No. BBIZ. ccccscccece ow 2h. 000 
No, 20312 e 10,000 
No, 17311. ‘ 600 
No. 15226.. 6.000 
Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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FIRST PRPEeMIOoMmM. 
IMPROVED 
THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 

Originally Patented May 13, 1862; improvement patented 
June 9, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with Crimprne attachment, a most Wonder- 
ful and Elegantly Constructed Novelty; is NorIsELEss in 
operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works hori- 
zontal, sews with DouspLe or SrNGLE THREAD of ALL 
KINDS. Makes the Running Stitch more perfect and regu- 
lar than by hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, 
making 16 stitches to each evolution of the wheal. Will 
Gather, Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; 
the strongest machine made. Warranted not to get out 
of order for THREE YEARS. It has taken the PREMIUMS 
at New York and other State Fares, and received the 
FuLu Approval of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have vusED THEM. The ONLY Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 
All others at the same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 

“This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 
at the rate of several yards per minute.”—F rank Leslie’s. 

“It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
se easily understood that a child can use it.”—N. FY. 
Independent. 

‘With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common needle, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.” —N. Y. Tribune. 

Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Circular containing 
Liberal Inducements sent free. , 

Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
tf Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





““Psychomancy-"—How either sex 
may fascinate and gain the love, connidence, affection 
and good will of any person they choose, instantly. 
This simple mental acquirement all can possess, 
securing certain success in Jove, marriage, etc., free by 
mail for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes—an extraordinary book, of great 
interest. Third edition; over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 

tf T. WILLIAM & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


| Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 


or IMcustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 
to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. Y. 





THE DOMINO CIRCULAR! 
For Sporting Gentlemen. Send stamp, with address. 
Novel oddities and odd novelties. CLEMENT & UO., 
64 John street, N. Y. “w 


OUR PUBLICATIONS! 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 10 CENTS, OR $4 A YEAR. 


Frank Leslie’s lustracion Americana, 
OR SPANISH-AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, 
Published Weekly. s 
Within the United States, $12 yearly, in currency. 


Ready to be sent by mails for Cuba, Mexico, Central 
America, Brazils, Peru, Chile, and all the South-Ameri- 
can Republice—$12 yearly, in gold. 


Srank Leslie’s iluftrirte Zeitung, 
Or German Illustrated Newspaper, 
Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or $4 a year. 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 
Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or yearly, $4. 
The Great Magazine of Fashion- 


Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine, 
Published Monthly—price $3 50, yearly. 


Frank Leslie’s New Monthly. 


Price 15 cents, or $1 50 a year. 























Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend, 
Published apie 10 cents, yearly $1. 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


Published Monthly—$1 50 a year. 





Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—Dropsy— | 


The action of these remedies on the blood, checks the 
too rapid effusion of the watery humors M@to the absorb- 
ents, and by equalizing the flow of the secretions, 
renders the disease comparatively inactive, the Oint- 
ment penetrating through the pores of the skin, drains, 


by evaporation, the serum collected in the cellular tissue, | 


and ultimately performsaradicalcure. The Pills purify 
the blood and strengthen the digestive organs. Sold by 
all Druggists. 


CoughNoMore 


DR. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, been Prey Sore Throat, Consumption, 
and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 

| ed sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 

4-575 








Beautiful False Mustaches, all colors. 

Cannot be told from natural ones. Mailed for $1 per 

pair, Address, BLACKIE & CO., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 
tf 


The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th ont 


Philadelphia. 
$l 50 PER YEAR! We went agents every- 
r) where to sell our MIPROVED $20 Sewing 
Machines. Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. 
Warranted five years. Above salary, or large commissions 
paid. The onLy machines sold in United States for less 
than $40, which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Grover & Baker, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. 
All other cheap machines are infringements. Circulars 
free. Address, or call upon SHAW & CLARK, Bidde- 
ford, Maine, 








Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
checks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed froia ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 
tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


Matrimony Made Hasy; 
Or Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410 P. O., N. ¥. if 


Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann &t., N. ¥. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&e., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents, Ad- 
dress Box 5,057 P. O., New York. tf 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 
You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 


examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent frec by mail for 50 cents, that retails 


easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 


* MUJAVIRO.” 
THE MOST DELICIOUS 
OF ALL PERFUMES: 





SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


648-51 


A Sure Method of Winning at All the 
various games of Cards, Dice, &c., sent free. Marked 


Cards $1 per pack, or $9 per dozen. Address W. L. 
CRAWFORD, Manufacturer of Playing Cards, Nos. 65 
and 67 Nassau street, New York. tf. 

COLORED CARTES DE VISITE 


SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 


I will send upon receipt of 60 cents 12 Cartes de 
Visite of French Grisettes in different positions, or the 
wi e set of 50 different pictures 

6415-8 IT. ALLUE, 61 Nassau street, New York. 

4% BScmething News “© 

For Agents and Deaiers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 

Articles; profits large, Ser tamp for circular. 


S W. RICE & ¢ 


tf 85 Nassau strect, N. Y. 





Short-Hand Without a Master. 

By which the method of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, etc., may be attained ina 
few hours. Fifty-first edition, wiTH SUPPLEMENT. 
—— 25 cents. ,Send orders to P. O. Box 3,410, New 

ork, tf 








E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

501 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS BLOCK. 
Photographic Materials, 
STEREOSCOPIC GOODS, 

War Views, Scenery, Groups, etc-, etc. 
Photo Albums, great assortment. Cartes de Visite of 


noted persons, etc., etc., etc. French, English and Am- 
erican novelties. tf 
WONDERFULLY STRANGE! 
MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 

Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, 
N.Y. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wonder- 
tul instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the date of mar- 
riage, leading traits of character, occupation, &c, This is 
no humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. 
She will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
pic-ure is what it purports to be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped a addressed to yourself, 
you will receive the picture by return mail. Address 
e M. H. PERREGAULT, 

P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y. 


A CURIOSITY !! 
Fvree to All. A Rare Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and 
receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 
literature and rare Illustrations. Sent Gratis. 

CHARLES E. MACKEY, 
tf 267 Broadway, New York. 


642-510 





MAGIC CARDS. 


Magic Cards, with illustrated directions. Price 25 
cents per sk. Marked Cards 50 cents per pack, any 
style. Address C, WILLIS & CO., No. 167 Broadway, 
New York. tf 


Miainnay’s Cresco-Mustachio. 

Whiskers and Mustaches forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from three to five weeks, without 
injury to the skin, by using DR. MAINNAY’S CRESCO- 
MUSTACHIO. The most wonderful disepvery in 
modern science, acting upon the Beard and Hair in an 
alinost miraculous manner. It has been used by the 
elite of Paris and London with the most flattering 
success. The names of the purchasers will be regis- 
tered, and if entire satisfaction is not given in every 
instance, the money will be cheerfully refunded. Price 
by mail, sealed and post-paid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
and testimonials mailed free. Addres» orders only to 
the sole agents, BURROWS, SHAW & COU., Box 36, 
West Troy, N. Y. 


$200 a Month ™ade with STENCIL TOOLS. 

Don’t fail to send for a free catalogue containing full 

particulars. Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
546-9 


Fresh Garden and Flower pre= 
paid by mail, of the choicest sorts. Also, Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees, 150,000 Fruit Stocks, Gra Vines, 
Strawberries, &c., of the best. kinds. Priced Descrip- 
tive Catalogues, gratis, to any address, Wholesale Lists 
for the Trade. Agents wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, 
Ola Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, 
547-62 Plymouth, Mass. 











300 per cent: profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles everywhere needed, and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail for .35 cents. 
Address E. H, MARTIN, Hinadale, N. H. 





THE GREAT NEW ENCLAND 
REMEDY 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


** It was early in the spring of 1855,that this compound 
was originated. A member of my family was afflicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a dis- 
agreeable cough. Ihad for months previous thought 
that a preparation, having for its basis the inside bark 
of white pine, might be so compounded as to be very 
useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, Icompounded a small 
quantity of the medicine that I had been planning, and 
gave it in teaspoonful doses. The result was exoeed- 
ingly gratifying. Within two days the irritation of the 
throat was removed, the cough subsided, and a speedy 
cure was effected. Soon after this I sent some to a lady 
in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for 
some weeks from a bad cough, occasioned by a sudden 
cold, and had raised mucus streaked with blood. She 
soon found relief, and sent for more. She took about 
10 ounces of it, and got well. J. B. Clark, Esq., editor 
of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a trial of the 
same preparation in the case of a severe cold, and was 
cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the 
results, and so confident of success attending its sales 
if placed before the public, that he finally persuaded 
me to give it a name, and send it abroad to benefit the 
suffering. In November, 1855, I first advertised it under 
the name of White Pine Compound. In two years from 
that time there had been wholesaled in Manchester 
alone $100 worth, where it took the lead of all the cough 
remedies in the market, and it still maintains that 
position. There is good reason for all this; it is very 
soothing and healing in its nature, is warming to the 
stomach, and pleasant withal to the taste, and is exceed- 
ingly cheap. 

* As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivaled. It was not originated for 
that purpose; but —_— in using it for a cough, 
was hot only cured of the cough, but was also c of 
a kidney difficulty of 10 years’ standing. Since th:} 
accidental discovery many thousands have used it for 
the same complaint, and heve been completely cured.” 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since 





| then, as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has 


taken the lead of all Cough remedies, as well as pre- 
parations for the cure of Kidney difliculties, in every 
city, town, village and hamlet throughout the New 
England States. 

The past year hss given great opportunity to test the 
virtues of the White Pine Compound. It has been an 


| unusual time for Colds and Coughs, and very large 


quantities of the White Pine Compound have been sold 
and used with the happiest effects, It speaks well for 
the medicine, and the people where it is prepared are 
high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to 
remove a bad cough, and frequently I have known per- 
sons to have a cold entirely removed in two days by 
using less than halfa bottle. From one to two teaspoon- 
fuls is a large dose. Isometimes puta little white sugar 
and hot water with it, when taken on going to bed. 

The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this 
circular will not allow of that full expression which I 
would like to give in favor of the White Pine Compound, 
It is universally admired by all who use it; it has at- 
tained to such a popularity among those whose opinion 
is valuable indeed, that vanrry may rossibly, in part, 
prompt me to record more here than hurried people 
will have patience to read; so I will stop, by merely re- 
commending to all who need a Cough or Kidney remedy 
to test the virtues of the Warre Prxe Compotnp. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

A very large number ot important testimonials have 
already been received from Physicians, Clergymen, 
Apothecaries, and, indeed, from all classes of society, 
speaking in the most flattering terms of the White Pine 
Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 

“T find the White Pine Compound to be very effica- 
cious not only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, 
but also in affections of the kidneys, debility of the 
stomach, and other kindred organs."’ 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“I have for years regarded your White Pine Com- 
pound as an invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I 
regard it as even more efficacious and valuable than 
ever. Ihave just taken the Compound for a cold, and 
it works charmingly.”’ 

Rev. H. D. Dona, 
of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing physician, 
as well as preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 2), 
1863, says; “I find it an excellent medicine in kidney 
disease.”’ 

The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our 
columns, is not only as to its name inviting, but isa 
highly approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the in- 
ventor, has the confidence of the many who know him, 
a confidence which he enjoyed while laboring usefully 
many years as a Baptist minister. His experience asa 
sufferer led him to make experiments, which issued in 
his medical discovery.” —Boston Watchman and Reflector. 


The editor of the Manchester Dai/y and Weekly Mirror, 
in a leader of the daily, thus speaks of the Compound: 

‘*The White Pine Compound is advertised at much 
length in our columns, and we are happy to learn that 
the demand for it is increasing beyond all previous ex. 
pectations. It is the very best medicine for conghs and 
colds we know of, and no family fhat has once used it 
will ever be without it. We speak from our own know- 
ledge; it is sure to kill a cold, and pleasant as sure, 
The greatest inventions come by accident, and itis singu- 
lar that the White Pine Compound, mace for colds and 
coughs, should prove to be the greatest remedy for kid- 
ney difficulties known. But so itis. We cannot doubt 
it, so many testimonials come to us from well-known 
men. Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such that 
we know he will not countenance that what is Wrong. 
For years a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to 
find remedies for his ailments, with a delicate, consump- 
tive look, standing with one foot upon the graye, h» 
made the discovery which has saved himself, and called 
out from hundreds of others the strongest testimonials 
possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, 
and we are glad to state that we believe whatever he 
says about his White Pine Compound.” 

Should you think favorably of this medicine, be care- 
ful,. when purchasing, that it is the WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND that is offered to you, as we know that 
other preparations have been palmed off tor it by-un- 
principled dealers. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


is manufactured at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
106 HANOVER STREET, Boston, 


GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor, 


under the supervision of 
REV. J. W. POLAND, M.D. 


DR. SWETT will attend to the business department, 
to whom all orders should be addressed, 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in Medicines every- 
where: DEMAS BARNES, Park Row, New York; F. C, 
WELLS & CO., 115 Franklin street, New York; JOHN- 
STON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia; BU RN- 
HAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Chicago, Ill., JOHN D. PARK, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, COLLINS & BROTHER, 8t. Louis, 
Mo., General Agents for the West, - 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


{Apri 7, 1866, 








ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, ahd most 
serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 


The most Economical Collar 


ever Invented. 
8 howing the embossed or prted stitch equally well 








on both sides. 
The following styles are now made : 
Patent Patent Patent 
REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE 
Enameled Bank Note Paper} Printed Stich 


PaPER COLLARS. 


To be obtained all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & Co., Agents, 


541-530 Winthrop Square, Boston. 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes. 

A Medical Gentleman having the past ten years cured 
agreat many sufferers who had undergone the usual 
expensive modes of treatment without success, is still 

g to assist others, by sending (free), on the receipt 
of a post-paid addressed envelope, a copy of the form 
of cure employed. Direct to Dk. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 
9 Clinton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. tfo 


VIOLINS AND BOWS 
Sent by express to all parts of the United States on 
receipt of the following prices: 

GERMAN—Red or Brown—$2 50, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8. 
DOUBLE-LINED—$5, $7, $9, $11, $13, $15, $17, $19. 
FRENCH—Blocked and Lined—$8, $10, $12, $15, $20. 
([TALIAN—$6, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18, $25, $20, $35. 
OLD MASTERS—Very Fime Tone—$40, $50, $75 to $300. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, at 
lowest New York prices. Send stamp for price list. 
Especial attention given to this department. 

° FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, 


COLLARS. PAPER COLLARS 














$100 per Month to Agents. 
si per t and honest. Particulars sent free, 
or Sample of Goods (which retail at $6 40) for 50 cents. 
Address C. L. VAN ALLEN, No. 58 Beaver street, N. Y. 


° “> 
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CEDAR CAMPHO 


Use it early, and you save by killing 





For Moths. 


now in embryo. Sold by every Druggist. 
o 


swarms 
HARRIS & CHAPMAN, Boston. 


nw 





ODONTOLINE) 


FOR THE TEETH 
For Sale by Druggists, Fancy Goods 
Dealers and Perfumers. 


_ 
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GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. otf 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, vue, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
low rates. 0000 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 














SEWING MACHINES, 


626 Broadway, New York. © 





Wanted! Agents!! 
$150 per month, to sell the celebrated COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWI™G-MACHINE. Price, $18. The greatest 
invention of the age. Send for descriptive Circulars, 
Address SECOMB & CO., Chicago, Ill., or Cleveland, O 
547-500 








SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium Gold Medal 
FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865. 


The best in the World. They have the Reversible 
Feed Motion. They haves _ Self-Adjusting Shut- 
tle Tension. They make four separate and distinct 
Stitches on one and the same machine. They have 
many advantages over all others. : 
RENCE SEWING MACHINE OO., 

505 Broadway, New York, 


587-490 


uW 
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MISSING BOY. 


GUSTAVE FROHMAN, AGED 11 YEARS.- SEE PAGE 46, 





POLLAK & 8 Pf Meer- 
schaum Manutacturers,692 Broadway, 
near 4th St., N. ¥., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 


$1. TIMEKEEPER. = $1. 


A Sorentiric WonpER and marvel of ingenuity. 
The E nm Pocket Timekeeper. ‘‘The most wonder- 
ful invention of modern time.’”’ ‘‘ Chronicle ’’ warranted 


correct. Needs no key or winding up. Price $1 each NRE goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
in Gold or Silver Gilt Cases. Sent, post-paid, on receipt e tor Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 
of Price. Address J. W. DELAMERE & CO., 206 Broad- 0539-45 

way, N. ¥ tio _ » 





Old es Made New. without Spectacles, 


Doctor or Medicine. Pamphlet mailed free. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 





100 Photographs oF Femate Beauties sent, 
post-paid, for 25 cents. Address B, L. FOX, 
34 Varick street, New York city. 548-5lo 


ORTNER & HOULE, 


3 St. James’s Street, London, England, Practical En- 
gravers, Designers and Jewelers by Special Appoint- 
ment to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 


MONOGRAMS AND HERALDIC DIES 


for Note Paper, &c., in the most unequaled and artistic 

style. Orders executed on receipt of money order or 

reference in England. Three illuminated specimen 

sheets of Monograms, &c., &c., for Albums, 5s. each. 
547-500 





Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured.— 
Sent free. Address E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 











Croup:— ow it may be easily Prevented ; also Cause 
and Cure. Sent free. Address E..B, FOOTE. M. D., 
1,130 Broadway, N, Y. 


Confidential Information for the Mar- 
ried.—_fent free in sealed envelope. Address E. B. 
FOOTE, M. D,, 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 








Union Dime Savings Bank. 
Canal Street, cor. of Varick. 
Depos'ts from 10 cents to $5,000 received. 
Six per cent. interest, free of tax. 
Deposits before April 21st draw interest from April 1. 
547-500 Assets—$1,802,226.26. 








Medical Common Sense.—1 pages—i00 
Illustrations, $1 50. Sent by mail everywhere, post- 
paid. Contents Table sent free. Address the Author, 
E, B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. eowo 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


ifying 500 rmmEs, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Trex of different powers for $1. Address 
0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


UNITED STATES PRIZE CONCERT. 











The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED 
PHOTOGRAPH sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents. 
Address, Box 5,057, P. O., New York. tf 











TO BE DRAWN AT 
Crosby’s Opera EHEtouse, Chicago, 


MAY 28, 1866. 


125,000 VALUABLE PRIZES, 
Valued at $492,575 25! 


Will be presented to Ticket-holders, including $100,000 in Greenbacks; one fine Residence on Wabash evenme, 
$10,600; 12 City Residences, in good localities, valued at from $2,000 to $5,000 each; 10 City Lots, valued at $5,000; 
40 Grand and Square Pianos, from $500 to $600 each; 10 Melodeons; 650 Gents’ and Ladies’ Gold, Diamond, and 
Silver Watches, valued at $76,000; 100 Diamond Rings and Pins, valued at $8,750; 100 Sewing Machines, valued at 
8,750. £7 For full list of Prizes, see Circulars. 
. The Drawing will take place after the Concert, on the Stage of the Opera House, where 10,000 persons can 
witness it. A Committee will be appointed by the audience to superintend the same, All Purchasers and Agents 
will be supplied with correct lists of drawing as soon as published. - ; 
Tickets are for sale at the principal Hotels, Book and Music Stores in the a. and at our Office, 133 Dearborn 
street, price $1 each; sent by mail on receipt of price and stamp for return postage. 
= Good and Reliable Agents wanted in every city, town and village in the United States, to whom great 
t ffered 
MSPECIAL TERMS, OR CLUB RATES.—Any person procuring a club of five or more names for tickets, and 
forwarding us the money for the same, will be allowed the following per « ntage, viz.: We will send— 


5 Tickets to one address for - - $4 50 | 40 Tickets to one address for - - $35 00 
10 Tickets to one address for - . 9 00 | 50 Tickets to one address for - - 43 50 
20 Tickets to one address {for - 17 50 AND 
30 Tickets to one address for - . 26 25 | 100 Tickets to one address for 85 00 


In every case send the name of the Subscriber, their P.O. address, with town, county and State, in full. Money 
by Draft, P. O. Order, Express, or in Registered Letters, may be sent at our risk. 
All communications should be addressed to 


WIGGINS,'BRADFORD & CO., 
, 133 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. Post-office Drawer 5913. 








References. 
Hon. Wilkinson, ex-Senator of Minnesota. Hon. Wm. Leffingwell, Lyons, Iowa. 
Hon. Geo, V. Lawrence, M. C. of Pennsylvania. Hon. Joseph Knox, of Chicago. 
Hon. Alex. Randall, ex-Governor of Wisconsin. Hon. C. Graves Smith, of Minnesota. , 
Hon. Wm. Montgomery, ex-M. C. of Pennsylvania. | Jacob Forsyth, Agent, M. 8S. R. R., Chicago, Ml. 
Hon. Major Dan Mace, ex-M. C. of Indiana, | M. Kromberg & Co., Importers of Watches, Chicago. 
Hon. Ira J. Laycock, of Kansas. Mansell, White & Co., New Orleans, La. 


To all wanting Farms. — 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $265 to 
$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manufactories and others. ¢ hurches, schools 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out ig unsurpassed. Letters answered. Papers 
giving full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Laudis Township, 
“Grom Report of SoLow Ro Agricultural Editor of the Tribune © 

From Report of Soton Rosrnsow, Agricultural Editor of the Tri , ; ne 

“It is PA of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant 


Vineland Lands. 








farming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.” 


| $ { AT OLD nec MY | 
| English Silver Watches : 

Pure Silver Hunting Lepines - 
Fine 18 Karat Gold-Plated Watches 
Fancy Compass and Thermometer 

Watches - - - - 

Silver Hunting Levers - - - 
| Ladies’ Gold Enameled Watches 

Coin Silver American Levers - 

All kixds of Good Watches, low. 
| CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 

ifo 102 Nassau street, N, Y. 


CH. (yao) TTCH. 
Salt Hinam. OINTMENT. /Salt Rheum. 
Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cure Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 Cents; by sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, 
Boston, Mass., will be forwarded free by mail. For 
sale by all Druggists. 541-660 


- $6, $8, $10 
$15 Each. 
$12, $15, $20. 


$15, $20. 

$20, $25. 

$20, $25 to $75, 
$30. 


BRAUTY 0 

urn, Golden, Flax- 
en, and Silken CURLS 
produced by the use of 
Professor Dr” Brevx’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- 
? ed to curl the most 
straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringlets or heavy, massive curls. Has been used by 
the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
gratifying rosults. Does no injury to the hair. Price, 
by mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
mailed free. Address BERGER, SHULTS, & CO., 
Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sole Agents 
for the United States. 542-540 





AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. tfo 


#) 








CENT SAVED 
SPAURIIN LE 





(PER 


T. BABBITT’S 
e LABOR-SAVING SOAP. ‘ 
This Soap is made from clean and pure materials, 
contains no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the 
most delicate fabric, and is especially adapted for wool- 
ens, which will not shrink after being washed with this 
Soap. It may be used in hard or salt water. It will re- 
move paint, grease, tar and stains of all kinds. One 





| pound warranted egual to two pounds of ordinary 


family soap. Directions sent with each bar for making 
three gallons handsome soft soap from one pound of 
this Soap. Each bar is wrapped in a circular contain- 
ing full directions for use, printed in English and Ger- 
man. Ask your grocer for “B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 
and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., 
New York. 


MA YOUR OWN SOAP. Fifty per cent. saved 
ivi =by using B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCEN- 
TRATED POTASH or READY SOAP MAKER. War- 
ranted double the strength of common Potash, and su- 
perior to any other saponifier or ley inthe market. Put 
up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, 
and 12 pounds, with full directions in English and Ger- 
man for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will 
make 15 gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., 
New York, 


PER-CENT SAVED 
By USING 


B T. BABBITT’S best Medicinal SALERATUS, 
e ‘‘made from common salt.”” Bread made with 
this Saleratus contains, when baked, nothing but com- 
mon salt, water and flour. Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 72 and 74 Washington street, New York. 


4 ( PER CENT. SAVED BY USING B. T. BAB- 
e)U BITT’s STAR YEAST POWDER. Light Biscuit 
or any kind of Cake may be made with this “ Yeast 
Powder” in 15 minutes. No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used. Nos. 64 to 74 Washington 
street, New York. ° 





# 


Employment for Both Sexes.—Energetic 
persons of either sex in want of safe, respectable and 
profitable employme=zt, can procure such by sending 
their address to J. M. D., Box 153, Brooklyn, N. Y. tfo 


Dale’s Tooth, Powder. 
Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents. BURLEIGH & 
ROGERS, Boston, Mass., Proprietors. 549-610 


Children’s Carriages—every variety. 
TIBBALL, 510 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas. 
549-52e0w 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE! 


We are in want of a few responsible Agents in every 
Town and Village in the United States, to sell Cortiti- 
cates of Shares in the 


National Prize Distribution! 


The Agency can be conducted without interfering 
with other business, or it will give any one permanent 
employment, without a capital. Honorable Agents who 
canvass for us are sure of being liberally compensated. 

Enclose a stamp (if convenient) for Special terms to 
Agents, and address 











L. P. 





L. M. HARRIS & CO., 
Managers National Distribution, 
547-500 Boston, Mass. 
TO CURE 
Diseases of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, RHEUMA- 
TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 
ing from excesses, use 


Bxtract Bucku. 
Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York ; and BARNES, WARD 
& CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mass., General Agents, 548-600 


V7 EISZERS and 
MUSTACHES 


forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five wecks by 
using DR. SEVIGNE'S 
RESTAURATEUR' CA- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderfal discovery in 
modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in r almost miraculous 
no ¢ 








manner. It has been used by ite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success. Names 
of all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 


tire satisfaction is not given in every instance, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailed free. Address BERGER, SHULTS 
& CO., Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sdle 





Agents for the United States. 542-540 








